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JOSEF RHEINBERGER. 
By Fr. Niecks. 


Tue credit of having introduced Josef Rheinberger 
to the English public belongs to Hans von Biilow, 
who in 1873 played at a matinée (the fourth of the 
year) of the Musical Union this composer’s quartet 
in E flat major, Op. 38, and about the same time at | 
one of his own recitals an “ Andante and ‘Toccata.” | 
Rheinberger’s works met with a favourable reception. | 
Some one writing after these performances, remarked | 
that they certainly made one wish to know more of | 
the composer. As to Hans von Biilow belongs the | 
credit of first bringing some of Rheinberger’s works to | 
a hearing in this country, so to the firm of Augener & 
Co. belongs the credit of furthering the acquaintance 
of the English public with the German composer by 
an indigenous edition, in 1876, of ten of his piano- 
forte pieces (“Select Works for the Pianoforte by Josef 
Rheinberger”). Since the performances in 1873 
several of Rheinberger’s compositions have, under the 
wegis of Hans von Biilow, Heinrich Barth, Charles 
Hallé, and other pianists, made their appearance from 
time to time on the programmes of the best chamber 
concerts ; still there can be no doubt that even in this 
branch of the art the composer has not received the 
attention due to his merits. And as to his orchestral, | 
choral, and smaller instrumental and vocal composi- 
tions, it is no exaggeration to say that Rheinberger 
has been shamefully neglected. ‘To the generality of 
musicians and amateurs it will be news to hear that 
the German master has [not(composed) merely a sym- | 
phony, a quartet, a trio, a sonata, and a few other 
pianoforte pieces, but that his works have already | 
reached the high number of 128, and comprise ex- | 
amples in all forms and of aii kinds oi composition. 
If we inquire after the cause of this neglect, we shall 
in all probability find it in the simple, unobtrusive 
character of the man and his music. Showiness and 
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clever management have a better chance in the world 
as it is—at any rate go faster if not farther—than 
homeliness and plain-dealing. In-fact, it is with com- 
posers on the look-out for a public as with women 
on the look-out for 2 husband—the worthiest have 
often to wait long, and sometimes even in vain. 

Josef Rheinberger, the youngest son of Peter Rhein- 
berger, treasurer (Rentmeister) in the administration 
of the principality of Liechtenstein, was born on 
March 17, 1839, at Vaduz, the diminutive capital of 
the smallest member of the late German Confedera 
tion. Here, about four geographical miles south of 
the Lake of Constance, in the midst of the Alps, near 
the Rhine, and close by the castle of Liechtenstein, 
he passed the first eight years of his life. Already, at 
the age of four, the boy began to show so happy a 
musical disposition, that Péhly, the music-teacher of 
his sister, became interested in him, and gave him 
regular musical instruction. The progress of little 
Josef may be measured by the fact that when no more 
than seven years old he was appointed organist of the 
parish church of his native place, being duly salaried 
for his services. ‘To enable him to discharge his 
duties properly the pedals had to be raised by fastening 
pieces of wood on them ; for as his legs were as yet 
rather short, this was the only means of bringing the 
pedals within the reach of his feet. In 1847, the year 
after his nomination to the office of organist, the young 
maestro composed a mass for three voices with an 
organ accompaniment, which was several times per- 
formed. Peter Rheinberger, the father, was not 
musical at all, and had no intention of making a pro- 
fessional musician of his son. But Herr Schramm, 
an Official in the revenue department (Cameralbeamter) 
of the Austrian town Feldkirch, who was a musical 
friend of his, persuaded him to cultivate for this end 
the talent which the boy so strikingly manifested. The 
outcome of these discussions was that Josef was sent 
to Feldkirch, where he lived in the house of Herr 
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Schramm—who, although not a musician by profes- 
sion, was a good violinist—and received instruction in 
thorough-bass from the choir-master Schmazzer of 
that town. This change of residence must have been 
a great. event in the life of the youthful musician, for 
coming. as he did from a place of about goo inhabi- 
tants, Feldkirch, with its upwards of 2,400 inhabitants, 
would, of course, appear to him a very Weltstadt. 
Although he was now at a distance of nine miles or 
more from Vaduz, Master Josef retained his post as 
organist, and attended every Sunday at the parish 
church of his native place. After a sojourn of two 
years at Feldkirch, during which he several times ap- 
peared in public as a pianist, he returned home to his 
parents. This was in 1850. In the October of the 
following year he was taken by his father to Munich, 
where he entered the Conservatorium, of which he was 
a pupil till 1854. His masters were: for the piano- 
forte, Julius Emil Leonhard, distinguished both as a 
pianist and composer; for the organ, the excellent 
organist and composer, Johann Georg Herzog, since 
1855 professor of music at the university of Erlangen; 
for the theory of music, Julius Josef Maier, the well- 
known librariah of the royal and national library of 
Munich. This last-mentioned musician Rheinberger 
regards as the master to whom he owes most. . Only a 
few of the early compositions of Rheinberger have ap- 
peared in print. The earliest of them, a six-part vocal 
piece, composed in 1855, the year after his leaving the 
Conservatorium, I do not know, but it must have some 
merit, or the composer would not have published it in 
1874. It is No. 3 of Op. 69, “Drei geistliche 
Gesiinge ” (three sacred songs) for a six-part chorus of 
male and female voices. Next in the chronological 
order of his works come the “ Vier Clavierstiicke ” 
(four pianoforte pieces), Op. 1, composed in 1856, at 
the age of seventeen, and published in 1859. They 
are not very striking as regards invention, but show 
that their author had learned to write with correct- 
ness, and gave promise of doing better things by-and- 
by. When, in 1859, Leonhard left the Bavarian 
capital to occupy the post of teacher of the pianoforte 
at the Conservatorium at Dresden, Rheinberger became 
his successor at Munich, exchanging, however, already 
in the following year the professorship of pianoforte- 
playing for that of composition. In the same year the 
now rising young musician was appointed organist of the 
court church St. Michael, a post which he occupied 
till 1866. In 1864 he took upon himself two more 
charges: that of solo-repetitor at the Royal Court 
Theatre, and that of conductor of the Munich Oratorio 
Society ; the former of which he retained till 1867, 
the latter till 1877. The year 1867 is notable in the 
life of Rheinberger for several events of importance : 
his marriage with Friulein Fanny von Hoffnaas, some 
of whose verses he has set to music (“ Liebesgarten,” 
Op. 80, No. 2; “Fiinf Gesinge,” Op. 73, No. 4; 
“‘Toggenburg,” Op. 76); his appointment as teacher 
of composition and the higher organ playing at the 
new music school, which was opened at Munich in 
October, 1867, and of which Hans von Biilow was the 





organiser and director ; and the bestowal on him of the 
title of Royal Professor. With a further recognition 
of his merits and services Rheinberger was honoured 
by his sovereign in 1877, when he was created Kénig- 
licher Hofcapellmeister (Royal Court Chapel Master). 
And now having finished my biographical sketch of 
the composer, I shall turn to his works, and pass them 
in brief review.* ,* 

A classified enumeration of the 128 works hitherto 
published by Josef Rheinberger will best enable us to 
form an idea of the amount and variety of his achieve- 
ments as a composer. To begin with the orchestral 
works. There are first of all two symphonic composi- 
tions—“ Wallenstein, Sinfonisches Tongemilde” (Sym- 
phonic Tone-Picture), Op. 10 (1866), and the “Floren- 
tinische Sinfonie” (Florentine Symphony), Op. 87 
(1875); further, a “Fantasia: Praeludium, Inter- 
mezzo und Fuge,” Op. 79 (composed in 1874, scored 
in 1876); two overtures—“To Shakespeare’s ‘ Taming 
of the Shrew’” (Zur Zahmung der Widerspiinstigen), 
Op. 18 (1866), and “ To Schiller’s ‘“ Demetrius,’ ” 
Op. 110 (1878); a concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra, Op. 94 (1876) ; and, lastly, two works spe- 
cially written for the theatre—introduction, interludes, 
&c., to Calderon’s play, Der Wunderthitige Magus, 
Op. 30 (1865), and to_Raimund’s play Die Unheil- ’ 
bringende Krone. As I am speaking of Rheinberger’s 
compositions for the theatre, I may mention here his 
two operas—Die sieben Raben, opera in three acts, 
Op. 20 (composed in 1860 and revised in 1868), and 
the Zhiirmer’s Tochterlein, comic opera in four acts, 
Op. 70 (1872). The chamber works consist of a 
quintet for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello, Op. 114 (1878) ; a quartet for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello, Op. 38 (1870) ; two quartets 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello, Op. 82 and 389 
(1874 and 1875) ; three trios for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello—Op. 34 (composed in 1862, revised in 
1867), Op. 112 (1878), and Op. 121 (1880) ; two 
sonatas for pianoforte and violin—Op. 77 (1874) and 
Op. 105 (1877) ; one sonata for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, Op. 92 (1875) ; and a “Theme with fifty varia- 
tions for two violins, viola, and violoncello,” Op. 93 
(1875). The compositions for the pianoforte form the 
most numerous class, being no less than thirty-six in 
number. Among them are to be found four sonatas— 
“Duo” (Allegro alla breve, Adagietto—Canone a due, 
and Finale—Molto vivace brusco) for two pianos, 
Op. 15 (1868), “Sinfonische Sonate” (Allegro, 
Menuetto, Intermezzo, and Tarantella) in c major, 
Op. 47 (1864), “ Sonate,” Op. 99 (1876), like the pre- 
ceding one for two hands, and “Sonate,” Op. 122 
(1881), for four hands; a “ Praeludium und Fuge,” 
Op. 33 (1862) ; several sets of pieces as well as single 
ones in the fugal style- for example, Op. 39, 42, 68, 
&c. ; two Toccatas, Op. 12 and 104; one Toccatina, 
Op. 19; a “ Fantasiestiick” (with the motto, “ Hoch 
geht die See, mit ihr mein Herz. Es list sich das Weh ; 





*,* The biographical and chronological ‘ac:s contained in this article are 
either furnished or verified by the composer. ‘The figures within parentheses 
indicate the year when the work was compcse 1. 
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das bange Weh. Und der schwiile, der driickende 
Schmerz!” Jul. Hammer), Op. 23 (1866); a Theme 
with thirty-seven variations and a finale; studies— 
Op. 14, “24 Praeludien in Etudenform,” dedicated to 
the Royal Music School of Munich, Op. 113, study 
for the left hand ; Humoresken, Tarantella, and other 
character and concert pieces of a poetic and more or 
less romantic nature. The works for the organ are less 
numerous, but of great weight. They consist of “Ten 
Trios,” Op. 49 (1870), and seven sonatas—Op. 27 
(1868),* Op. 65 (1871),* Op. 88 (1875), Op. 98 (1876), 
Op. 111 (1878), Op. 119 (1880), and Op. 127 (1881)— 
of which the second and the third are respectively 
called “ Fantasie Sonate,”* and “ Pastoral Sonate.” 
When we turn to the choral works we find among 
those for voices alone, besides a very considerable 
number of smaller pieces of sacred and secular music, 
the “ Missa Brevis,” Op. 83, the “Requiem,” Op. 84 
(1867), and the “Missa S™° Trinitatis,’ Op. 117 
(1880), for four voices, and the “ Pope Leo XIII. 
Mass,” Op. 109 (1878), for eight voices. Rheinberger’s 
larger works for soli, chorus, and orchestra, are: a 
“Stabat Mater,” Op. 16 (1864); a “ Requiem” for 
the heroes that fell in 1870 and 1871, Op. 60; 
and ‘“ Christophorus,” a legend, Op. 120 (1880). 
For the composition of ballads Rheinberger seems 
to have a penchant, for he wrote one for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra—‘“ Clirchen auf Eberstein,” Op. 97 
(1876) ; two for a chorus of male voices and orches- 
tra—“ Das Thal des Espingo,” Op. 50 (1869), and 
“ Wittekind,” Op. 102 (1877) ; anda great number for 
soli, chorus, and pianoforte—* Das Schloss am Meer,” 
and “Die Schiferin vom Lande,” Op. 17 (1866), 
““Die Wasserfee,” Op. 21 (1868), “ Die Lockung,” 
Op. 25 (1858), “ Kénig Erich,” Op. 71 (1873), “ Tog- 
genburg,” Op. 76 (1874), “ Die todte Braut,” Op. 81 
(1874), and “Die Johannisnacht” (for male voices), 
Op. 91 (1875). Of compositions for female voices 
may be mentioned: “Three Hymns,” for three 
female voices and harp, Op. 35 (1865); “ Maitag,” 
lyrical intermezzo for female voices and pianoforte, 
Op. 64 (1872), and “ Three Latin Hymns,” for female 
voices and organ, Op. 96 (1874-76). Remarkable 
for the peculiar combination of voices and instru- 
ments are the following compositions : “ Die Nacht,” 
for four vocal parts, violin, viola, violoncello, and 
pianoforte, Op. 56 (1871), and a Mass for three-part 
chorus of female voices, organ, violin, violoncello, 
and flute, Op. 126 (1881). The two compositions 
for children—the cantata “Das Tichterlein des 
Jairus,” Op. 32 (1863), and the comic operetta, “ Der 
arme Heinrich,” Op. 37 (1864), which have both been 
published with an English translation (‘The Daughter 
of Jairus,” and “ Poor Henry,”) by Augener & Co., 
must not be passed over in silence. To specify all 
the shorter pieces, sacred and secular, for voices alone 
and for voices with pianoforte accompaniment, would 
take up too much space ; I shall therefore simply state 
that there are thirteen sets of part-songs for male and 





* Of the works or single numbers of series of pieces marked thus *, an 
English edition has appeared (Augener & Co.). 





female voices—Op. 2, 24, 31, 4°, 52, 58, 63, 69, 80, 
107, 108, 123, and 124; ten sets of part-songs for 
male voices—Op. 44, 48, 73, 74, 85, 86, yo, 100, 116, 
and 125, composed, with one exception, between the 
years 1870 and 1881; seven sets of songs for one 
voice and pianoforte—Op. 3, 4, 22, 26, 41, 55, and 
57 ; and “ Three Duets,” Op. 103, for soprano and bari- 
tone, with pianoforte accompaniment. In conclusion, I 
shall mention yet: “ Ein kleiner .Messgesang,” for a 
voice with organ accompaniment, Op. 62 (1871); 
“Six Hymns,” for two sopranos and organ, Op. 118 
(No. 2 in 1877, the rest in 1880) ; and “ Vier elegische 
Gesiinge,” for a voice and organ, Op. 122 (1882). 

From the above enumeration it will be seen that 
Rheinberger, though only in his forty-fourth year, has 
already accomplished what would be considered a 
good life’s work of a man of three-score and tem Of 
course not every item of this long list of compositions 
is a masterpiece of the first order. It may be that if 
the composer had restrained his furor scribendi, he 
would have given the world more in giving it less~ 
more in regard to quality, less in regard to quantity. 
It is in the power only of the most happily-constituted 
geniuses to produce abundantly and at the same time 
with unintermittent potency. And even a Mozart, a 
Schubert, were unable to keep always on a level with 
their own eminence—nay, fell sometimes below the 
modest elevations of lesser men. Well, I shall not 
shrink from the duty, incident to my self-imposed task, 
of stating that Rheinberger writes occasionally savita 
Minerva. To dwell, however, on this fact can serve 
no purpose, and would be ungracious in the case of a 
man who has done so much work which is in every | 
respect excellent, and who has done none which is 
bad in workmanship, vulgar in tone, or altogether 
worthless in matter. 

Thoroughness of workmanship is a feature which 
distinguishes Rheinberger’s productions favourably 
from those of the great majority of his contemporary 
art-brethren. And this quality of thoroughness is 
combined with another not less characteristic of the 
artist and his work—namely, unpretentiousness. Un- 
like so many who try to do great things without having 
learnt how to do them, Rheinberger is a consummate 
master of the craft, and yet never makes a bravado of 
his skill. The matter, the intellectual and emotional 
substance of his compositions, is of the nature of hiswork- 
manship—unpretentious. We may describe it as simple, 
and even as homely ; only let it be understood that this 
homeliness is not the depraved and common kind 
which is incapable of elevation of thought and feeling, 
incapable of all that is comprised in the words, 
beauty and poetry. If we divide composers into two 
classes, classicists and romanticists, we must number 
Rheinberger with the former. For in him the classic 
temperament predominates over the romantic, and does 
so more and more as he advances in years. More- 
over, his romanticism differs from the latest develop- 
ments in its being neither violent, extravagant, volup- 
tuous, fantastic, nor transcendentally sentimental. No 
doubt Rheinberger learnt much and assimilated some- 
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thing from Schumann and Chopin ; but he did not 
come under their sway, did not swear fealty to them. 
Berlioz, Wagner, and Liszt, had no perceptible in- 
fluence upon him. His art is deeply rooted in folk- 
music ; even in his grandest and most scholastic com- 
positions the soil from which it sprang is easily dis- 
cernible. Health, simplicity, and clearness, pervade 
everything he has written. His music is diatonic 
rather than chromatic, and eschews the piquancies, 
eccentricities, and intricacies of melody, harmony, 
rhythm, and instrumentation, now the fashion. Rhein- 
berger’s contrapuntal skill proves that he studied 
J. S. Bach assiduously ; his natural, flowing, translu- 
cent style seems to indicate that Mozart was his ideal. 
But for certain qualities also Weber and Beethoven 
must have strongly attracted him. He, however, who 
should conclude from what I have said that the com- 
poser is old-fashioned in matter or manner would be 
egregiously mistaken. Keeping apart from the general 
. tendency of the age, Rheinberger is yet of the age. 
Though not an original in the sense of having created 
a new style, or of having added new provinces to the 
domain of music, he can boast an independent indivi- 
duality, strong enough to dispense with extraneous 
support. 

In order to render our notion of Rheinberger’s per- 
sonality more clear and precise, let us examine his 
compositions a little more closely. We will begin 
with the simplest forms, and thence proceed to the 
more complex ones. Rheinberger’s songs are genuine 


songs, not dramatic scenes, declamatory recitations, or 


descriptive sketches. They have almost always some- 
thing of the gait of folk-songs, and more than one of 
them might be mistaken for a real folk-song. The 
composer does not favour what the Germans call 
“das durchcomponirte Lied” (Op. 22, No. 4, “ Inge- 
borg’s Klage,” is an exception), but sets to music one 
verse or portion of the poem, and lets this partial 
setting serve, with or without modifications, for the 
rest of the words. A pretty correct idea may be 
formed of Rheinberger as a composer of songs from 
Op. 57, seven songs entitled ‘‘ Wache Triume.” In 
illustration of my remark about the popular element 
in Rheinberger’s songs, I shall point out the following 
instances which strikingly exhibit it—Nos. 3, 5, and 1 
of Op. 26, and the series Op. 55 (Zzedes/eben), more 


especially Nos. 4, 5, and 8. Two songs from Op. 46 


(Zeiten und Stimmungen), Nos. 2 and 6, deserve men- 
tion both for their beauty and for their reminiscences 
of Schumann and Schubert. The frank melodiousness 
which characterises Rheinberger’s songs, even where 
the accompaniments are more elaborate than is usual 
with him, graces likewise his other compositions. In 
the smaller and larger choral works, with and without 
instrumental accompaniments, this quality is very con- 
spicuous. Not less conspicuous is the flow of the 
part-writing. Indeed, whatever other qualities we may 
occasionally miss, these two are never lacking, and 
never fail to produce a pleasing effect. To discuss every 
ene of the composer’s works is, of course, out of the 
question ; all I can do is to allude to a few of them. 





Of his two operatic ventures only the first is known to 
me, and only so far as a pianoforte score can make it 
known. The libretto of Die steben Raden is a drama- 
tised “ Mirchen” (fairy tale). What further need be 
said? The mere mention of the fact is a condemna- 
tion. This opera, an early work of the composer, is 
more lyrical than dramatic, and its form as well as 
character popular. Rheinberger takes up Weber's 
standpoint in the yreischiitz. In the “ Missa 
Sanctissimae ‘Trinitatis” the composer gives an incon- 
trovertible proof of his great talent and skill in writing 
a capella. No display is made of scholastic devices— 
simplicity reigns throughout ; but the freedom and 
beauty with which the voices move could only be im- 
parted by a perfect master of counterpoint. Church 
music, as Rheinberger understands it, is calm and 
chaste, without being cold and unbeautiful. These 
characteristics attach also, though to a less extent, 
to the “ Requiem” (for the heroes that fell in 1870 
and 1871), Op. 60, which is one of the master’s 
most important compositions for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra. 

I shall be a little more explicit in regard to the 
pianoforte compositions of Rheinberger, as they will 
be the best means of introducing him to a numerous 
acquaintance, and prepare the way for the other 
works. 

The composer's first publication for the pianoforte, 
Op. 1, has already been mentioned. The second, 
Op. 5, consists of ‘‘ Three short concert pieces” (1, 2, 
1864 ; 3, 1862).* Both “The Chase” and the “ Toc- 
catina” are very pretty, and in every respect well. 
conditioned compositions ; but the “ Fugue,” with its 
melodious sweep and untiring vivacity, carries off the 
palm. If all studies were like the serene, simple, 
graceful, and, in turn, robust and boisterous, “ Idyl,” 
the leisurely and pleasantly rambling “ Cradle song, 
with variations,” and the sweetly melancholy, long- 
ingly agitated “ Impromptu” of “ Drei Studien,” Op. 6 
(1864),* many would take to playing studies who 
now have a decided antipathy to it. Of the “ Drei 
Characterstiicke ” (Characteristic Pieces), Op. 7—Bal- 
lade, Barcarolle,* Ernster Tanz—Nos. 1 and 3 remind 
one of Chopin, No. 2 of Mendelssohn. But it is the 
character of the pieces not the thoughts themselves 
which suggest these names. No one can now write 
a Ballade and a Mazurka without thinking of Chopin, 
nor a Barcarolle without thinking of Mendelssohn. 
The great German composer, and the, in his narrower 
sphere, no less great Polish composer, have put 
upon these musical types a stamp which will not be 
easily effaced. I have to explain that I mentioned 
Chopin in connection with the “Serious Dance” be- 
cause the “Tempo di Minuetto” has in its com- 
plexion a tinge peculiar to this composer’s Mazurkas. 
And, lastly, I must add that these three excellent 
pieces are, notwithstanding the resemblance pointed 
out by me, legitimate as well as healthy and well- 
favoured children of Rheinberger’s muse. As the 
reviewer of Op. 8 (1866)* said in the July Num- 
ber of the MonTHLY MusicaL Recorp, “ There is 
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something of the freshness, scent, and illumination of 
the woods in the ‘Waldmirchen.’” The “ Vortrags- 
studien,” Op. 9 (1863)* are in reality a series of charm- 
ing pieces; first, and chiefly, the exquisitely lovely 
“ Melody,” which, alas: comes only too soon to an 
end ; then the more rugged, but nevertheless pleasing, 
“Wander Song,” which, especially in the second 
part, has an ingratiating effect ; further, the lulling 
vagaries of “ Dreaming,” and the honest heartiness of 
“From Olden Times” (Tempo di minuetto), Of each 
of the “Five Tone-Pictures,” Op. 11 (1864—66)*— 
Roundelay, Mazurek, Round, Allegretto, and Elegy— 
something complimentary might easily be said, irom 
the opening sturdy “ Roundelay” to the sweet “ Elegy.” 
The three pieces “ From Italy,” Op. 29,* have a great 
melodic charm, and a good deal of mordidessa. I was 
going to say that I regard No. 2, “ Rimembranza,” 
with particular affection, but on No. 1, “ Dolce far 
niente,” presenting itself to my mind, I began to 
waver in my intention, and the recollection of No. 3, 
“ Serenata,” completely silenced me. Very interesting 
are the sprightly “ Scherzoso ” * and the “ Capriccioso ” 
on a theme from Handel’s “ Alexander Balus,” pub- 
lished under the title of “Zwei Claviervortriige,” 
Op. 45, 1870, and dedicated to Brahms. The “ Six 
Characteristic Pieces,” Op. 67, contain much that is 
beautiful—a charming “Calm of Evening,” a truly 
characteristic “ Impatience,” a particularly lovely “ Ro- 
mance,” * and a “ Fugue,” ‘* Scherzo,” and “ Morning 
Hymn” (No. 2, 1854; the rest, 1870), none of which 


is to be despised. The “ Jagdscene,”* which bears 
no opus number, and exists only in an English edi- 
tion, is not of striking originality, but need not be 
ashamed to show its face beside the innumerable “ La 
Chasse,” of Stephen Heller and other composers. 
I will not call the “ Toccata,” Op. 12 (1865),* a 


piece—it is a work, an achievement. It is of more 
weight than any of the compositions I have as yet 
mentioned, charming as they are. In fact, I do not 
hesitate to declare that this spirited and truly grand 
composition is the best Toccata that has been written 
since the days of the immortal Sebastian. Mark the 
opus number well, and do not neglect to become 
acquainted with the work if you are not so already ; 
you are sure to linger lovingly over the introductory 
“Andante molto, quasi Adagio,” and to be carried 
irresistibly away by the vigorous drift which hastens 
onward unceasingly and unweariedly in the “ Allegro 
con fuoco” (G minor). Ah, how refreshing, how 
bracing such music is amidst all the sentimentalities, 
morbidities, and eccentricities of the time! Here is 
health, strength, nature! No bungling, no hollow 
pretentiousness, no impotent volitions, disappoint just 
expectations and provoke righteous displeasure. 
Rheinberger is indeed a master of his craft. Every 
one of his compositions, even the smallest and least 
significant, bears witness to the fact, which, however, is 
most strikingly evidenced by his fugues and pieces in 
the fugal style. What musician, what lover of the 
musical art, could regard the “ Praeludium und Fuge 
zum Concertvortrag” (Prelude and Fugue for Concert 





Performance), Op. 33 (1862), dedicated to Anton 
Rubinstein, otherwise than with the highest respect 
and admiration! And then there is always in Rhein- 
berger’s compositions, however scholastic Shey may be, 
something besides the workmanship ; for the workman 
never forgets, nor allows his public to forget, that he 
has a soul, a heart, and a mind. He who comes, for 
instance, to the “ ‘lonstiicke in fugirter orm” (‘Tone- 
pieces in the Fugal Form)—of which there are two 
series, each of six pieces, Op. 39 (1862),* and Op. 68 
(1862)—in the expectation of finding only scholastic 
dry bones, will be agreeably surprised. ‘They are pleas- 
ing, as well as clever and instructive; and the same 
may be said of the “Etude and Fugato,” Op. 42 
(1862), and of No. 3, a fugue, of the ‘“ Character- 
stiicke,” Op. 67 (1870). Beethoven’s fugue in the 
B flat major sonata, Op. 106, I think, instigated 
Rheinberger to write his colossal ‘ Praeludium und 
Fuge ;” the same master’s “ Thirty-three Variations 
on a Waltz of Diabelli’s,” Op. 120, probably insti- 
gated him to write his highly interesting thirty-seven 
variations and capriccio finale on a mazurka (“ ‘Thema 
mit Verinderungen, Ein Studienwerk”), Op. 61 
(1860). 

Many valuable pianoforte works of Rheinberger’s 
remain yet to be mentioned—the “ Capriccio giocoso,” 
Op. 43 (1870),* Schubert-like in its idyllic character 
and “heavenly length ;” the excellent “ Praeludien in 
Etudenform,” Op. 14 (1867); the “ Humoresken,” 
Op. 28, &c., &c.—but I must desist from further com- 
ment. 

Not to protract this discussion inordinately, I shall . 
say of the excellent organ sonatas only that they are 
among the most valuable of the master’s productions, 
being genuine and solid in workmanship and subject- 
matter, and thoroughly adapted to the nature of 
the instrument. For the same reason I must re- 
linquish my intention of reviewing and in part 
analysing Rheinberger’s principal orchestral and con- 
certed chamber works, and confine myself to a few 
general remarks on one of them. Under these cir- 
cumstances I cannot make a better choice than the 
quartet in E flat for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violon- 
cello, Op. 38, which, exhibiting, as it) does, the com- 
poser’s qualities in their utmost intensity and fullest 
perfection, is truly representative. And what are 
these qualities? Purity and naturalness in melody, 
simplicity combined with variety and refinement in 


‘harmony and rhythm, classic clearness and beauty (in 


contradistinction to romantic picturesqueness and fan- 
tasticality) in form—one and all, part and whole, ani- 
mated by a spirit of vigorous and yet gentle virility, 
frank, straightforward heartiness, and familiar nobleness. 
Connected with these qualities, as effect with cause, is 
the predominance of the diatonic genus over the chro- 
matic. In the individualisation of the four parts, which 
enjoy equal privileges, the consummate contrapuntist 
as well as talented melodist manifests himself. But 
Rheinberger, great as is his skill in counterpoint, never 
makes an exhibition of it. His wise reticence in this 
respect is remarkable, and worthy of admiration, When, 
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however, he makes use of contrapuntal devices, he 
does so without becoming in the least formal. The 
Jugato in the finale, for instance, is as fresh and natural 
as any other part of the work. The true-hearted 
robustness and gentle lovingness of the first move- 
ment, the finely, tenderly, deeply-felt adagio, the lovely, 
ingenuous menuetto, and the recklessly vivacious 
finale, with its dashing close, are each so glorious and 
wonderful that it is impossible to single out a move- 
ment, or part of a movement, for special praise. The 
quartet was created under an exceptionally propitious 
constellation. Indeed, it is as faultless a work as any 
human work can be, and an exquisite gem in the re- 
pertory of concerted chamber-music. If Rheinberger 
had written nothing else he would not have lived in 
vain. But he has written many other works which 
possess the same qualities, although perhaps not always 
in the same perfection. Of the second trio (in A 
major), Op. 112, dedicated to Charles Hallé, and 
played by the latter for the first time in this country 
in 1879, at one of his recitals, a critic wrote: ‘It is 
simple in form, but full of spirit and grace,” and the 
same critic remarked of the second, the “ Florentine 
Symphony” (in F major), that each movement was 
“vigorously tuneful, rich in idea, broad in design, and 
amply developed.” These descriptions hit off the 
character of Rheinberger’s works excellently. The 
spirited, sturdy, broadly-humorous, “ Wallenstein’s 
Lager” (Wallenstein’s Camp), has been repeatedly, 
and with success, performed in this country. Whether 
the whole of the work of which it forms the third 
movement (“ Wallenstein, Symphonic Tone-Picture,” 
Op. 10) has been heard, I do not know; if not, it 
should be produced as soon as possible, and not it 
alone, but also the “ Praeludium, Intermezzo, und 
Fuge,” Op. 79, and the overtures. The chamber- 
concert institutions ought oftener and more exten- 
sively to take advantage of Rheinberger’s produc- 
tions ; and the choral societies may be reminded that 
the “ Requiem,” Op. 60, has Latin as well as German 
words, and that the legend “ Christophorus,” Op. 120, 
has been translated into English by the Honourable 
Seymour Egerton, a pupil of the composer. Before 
I conclude I must say at least a few words about 
Rheinberger’s instrumentation. It is in keeping with 
the rest—clear, simple, sound, and effective withal. 
Whilst in the treatment of the horns and trumpets it 
reminds one—more especially in ‘“ Wallenstein ”—of 
Mozart and the older composers, and in its style 
generally differs from Berlioz’s, Wagner’s, and Liszt’s 
instrumentation, it is yet modern in character, as may 
be inferred even from the constitution of the orchestra, 
which comprises four horns, three trombones, some- 
times also a tuba, and on several occasions over and 
above the usual wood-wind instruments a_ piccolo. 
Should this paper of mine awaken an increased in- 
terest in the works of Josef Rheinberger its object 
will have been attained, and a fuller recognition of 
the composer’s merits, and a large addition to 
the public’s sources of enjoyment, be the unfailing 
result. 





PARSIFAL, BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Conciuded Jrom page 175.) 


WE pass from the seraphic strains of the Grail cere- 
mony to very wild music at the commencement of the 
second act. The Klingsor motive is, throughout, pre- 
dominant ; we also hear some effective combinations 
of the Kundry, Magic, and Mourning themes. When 
the curtain rises we see Klingsor sitting before a table 
in the keep of his magic castle. His eyes are fixed 
on a metal mirror. Suddenly he rises, and lights in- 
cense, which fills the background with bluish vapour. 
He summons Kundry to appear, and her figure is seen 
ascending as if out of the earth. In Eschenbach’s 
poem she is a sorceress attendant on the knights at 
Monsalvat, and appears also in the enchanted castle 
of Klingsor. But Wagner makes her a wandering 
and unhappy spirit, doomed to obey the mandates of 
the wicked magician. He addresses her by the names 
of Herodias, Gundryggia, Kundry, and thus Wagner 
has exhausted every source, sacred and profane, to 
invest the character with elements of strangeness and 
supernaturalness. Herodias is said to have laughed 
at the head of John the Baptist, but Kundry, as we 
learn in the great scene between herself and Parsifal, 
mocked at the Saviour bearing His cross. She thus 
becomes a sort of female Ahasuerus ; and the other 
names connecting her, the one with the Edda poems, 
and the other with the legends of the Middle Ages, 
help to deepen the mystery of this polyonymous 
personage. Parsifal is approaching, and Klingsor 
commands Kundry to waylay him, and to entice him 
into the paths of pleasure. She vanishes, and 
Klingsor, with the whole tower, sinks rapidly into 
the ground. A garden, with tropical vegetation, now 
appears, and lovely damsels rush in and gaze at 
Parsifal, who has fought his way through the ramparts, 
and is looking down in astonishment on the scene 
before him. 

Here the music is of a sensuous and bewitching 
character, and most marked, and from a musical point 
of view effective, is the contrast which it offers to the 
solemn and gorgeous strains of the first act. The 
music in the third act again becomes slow and solemn, 
and this episode of the flower-maidens—this scherzo be- 
tween two adagios—-reminds one, though with regard 
to its position only, of the A//egretto of the Moonlight 
sonata—une fleur entre deux abimes, as it has been aptly 
described by Liszt. Wemight fill whole pagesin trying 
to describe this choral spectacle, and yet not succeed 
in giving any satisfactory idea either of the fantastic 
mise-en-scene, or of the wonderful charm and elegance 
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of the music. The maidens are divided into groups. 
In all there are twelve parts: six solo and six choral. 
A triplet figure in the accompaniment gives movement 
and animation to the whole scene, and the music, in 
spite of the complexity of the parts and the chromatic 
character of the harmonies, is full of what is popu- 
larly termed “tune.” The maidens crowd round 
Parsifal, and seek to lure him to dance and sport and 
voluptuous leisure. They adorn themselves with 
flowers, and with merry step and fascinating look 
continue to engage the attention of the “handsome 
stripling,” as they call him. The triplets cease, the 
music becomes softer and softer, and a new theme is 
heard (No. 11), so graceful, so enchanting, that Par- 
sifal for the time needed, indeed, to fix his mind upon 
his heavenly calling, and to keep his thoughts on the 
goal before him —Amfortas and the Holy Grail. The 
variety of rhythm, the exquisite harmonies, the orna- 
mental accompaniment, and exceedingly delicate 
orchestration, all combine to render this scene one of 
the most interesting of the work, and perhaps one of 
the most characteristic to be met with in any of 
Wagner's operas or music-dramas. A short phrase 
reminds us for a moment of the scene between Siegfried 
and the Rhine-daughters in the Gdtterdimmerung, 
but with this exception the music is quite new and 
original. Parsifal, like Rinaldo among the sirens, 
repulses the eager advances of the maidens. They 
commence quarrelling about him, and here again the 
music changes ; a new and effective figure is heard 
which may have been suggested to the composer by 
the second subject of the Zarghetto from Beethoven’s 
2nd symphony. The only theme introduced during 
all this garden music is that of Parsifal (No. 7); 
sometimes the whole of it, but generally only snatches. 
A voice is suddenly heard : “ Parsifal! tarry.” When 
questioned by Gurnemanz in the first act, the hero 
could not remember his own name, but now that it 
sounds in his ears, he recalls that “So once, when 
dreaming, my mother called me.” The voice is again 
heard bidding the maidens depart. With great reluct- 
ance they retire, and the Oracle motive is at this 
moment given out by the orchestra, though with vague 
harmony and writhed rhythm. ‘The voice was that of 
Kundry, and she now appears as a youthful female of 
exquisite beauty, reclining ona couch. The whole of 
this scene is one of great dramatic power, and the 
language used by Kundry, and especially the train of 
thought pursued by her, testify to Wagner’s imagina- 
tion and insight into human nature. Kundry first 
speaks to Parsifal about his mother and his father, his 
early years, the death of his father, and the sorrow 
and anguish which at last broke the heart of his 
mother. 

The Herzeleide motive is of course the principal 
theme employed here. The music in six-eight time 
commencing at the words, “I saw the child upon its 
mother’s breast,” and based entirely on No. 8, is very 
soothing and beautiful ; it certainly recalls in a very 
strong manner a passage (Es sangen die Véglein so 
selig im Lenz) from the first act of Siegfried. The 





recital of his mother’s death introduces a short phrase 
which we may call the Herzeleide death-motive 
(No. 12). Parsifal sadly speaks of his foolish con- 
duct in leaving his home, and exclaims: “ But 
senseless folly dwells in me.” The Spear phrase 
(No. 1) is here given out by the horn and afterwards 
by the violin, and the hearer is thus reminded of 
Parsifal’s destiny : for he is come to break the magic 
spells of Klingsor, and to recover the holy spear from 
the hands of the enemy. The Herzeleide motive 
(No. 8) continues as Kundry artfully turns the young , 
man’s thoughts from his mother to himself. She gives. 
him the “first kiss of Love.” Parsifal now rises up ; 

a change has come over him; he feels the burning 

of the spear-wound which is tormenting Amfortas ; 

he sees, as in a vision, the sacred cup; he hears 

the mournings of the Saviour—mournings for His 

dishonoured sanctuary. The music throughout this 

dramatic scene is highly emotional ; and most impres- 

sive is the employment of the love-feast motive to 

Parsifal’s cry of despair to be saved from guilt-polluted 

hands. Kundry now approaches Parsifal, and seeks 

to soothe and caress him. The metamorphosis of 

No. 44 is extremely ingenious ; the syncopated notes 

will remind some of a celebrated passage near the end 

of the third act of 7ristan and Isolde. Parsifal spurns 

Kundry from him, and then comes the revelation of her 

past life, and her cry for pity and pardon. Parsifal is 

willing to grant her request if only she will show him 

the way to Amfortas. She refuses, and curses him. 

Klingsor appears, and hurls the sacred spear at Par- 

sifal, who grasps it with his hand. Kundry sinks to 

the ground with a cry. The flowers of the garden - 
suddenly all wither, and the castle falls to ruins with a 

terrific crash. 

The third act opens with music, describing the 
wanderings of Parsifal: for long and sinuous was the 
path by which he found his way back to the Holy 
Grail. In No. 13 we have the commencement of the 
so-called Desert motive, of which constant use is made 
throughout this act. Nos. 1¢, 3 and 44 and 4, are 
also employed in this prelude. When the curtain 
rises, a long time is supposed to have elapsed. (In 
Eschenbach’s poem Parsifal’s wanderings extend over 
a period of five years.) Gurnemanz is now living as 
a hermit near a wood within the domain of the Grail. 
We see before us a charming landscape, and meadows 
covered with spring flowers. Gurnemanz issues forth 
from a hut, and is startled by a low moaning proceed- 
ing from a thicket. Kundry is there rigid, and, to all 
appearance, lifeless. He drags her forth, bears her to 
a grassy mound, and, by rubbing her hands and 
temples, restores‘her to life and consciousness. Her 
first words are “Service, service.” A new theme 
accompanies the efforts of Gurnemanz, and at the 
final awakening of Kundry we hear the Grail motive 
(No. 1 ¢) followed immediately by No. 44. While 
Gurnemanz is thinking over the extraordinary event of 
the morning, Kundry, who is bringing a pitcher out of 
the hut, points to a strange figure in black armour. 
It is Parsifal, and his motive (No. 7) is heard ; the 
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tones are not bright and jubilant, but mournful and 
gloomy as sable-vested night. The hero is recognised 
neither by the knight nor by Kundry. Gurnemanz 
‘advances towards Parsifal, greets him, and asks if he 
‘has lost his way. Parsifal shakes his head. Gurne- 
‘manz then reminds him that it is Good Friday, and 
that he ought not to come in arms on such a day. 
Here we have motive No. 14. Parsifal lays aside his 
‘helmet, shield, and sword, and thrusting the spear into 
‘the ground, bends the knee in prayer before: it. 
“Gurnemanz and Kundry now recognise both Parsifal 
‘and the holy spear. During a short conversation be- 
‘tween the two, are heard with great distinctness motives 
Nos. 1 a, 10,and1¢. Parsifal gives an account of 
his wanderings, of. his battles, and “countless dis- 
“tresses.” The motives which accompany his narration 
‘are those of the Desert, Spear, Grail, and Oracle. 
*Gurnemanz tells Parsifal of the melancholy state of 
things at Monsalvat. Titurel is dead ; Amfortas is 
‘suffering greater torture than ever; the knights are 
-crushed and disconsolate, for the Holy Grail has 
“remained uncovered ; and he (Gurnemanz) is calmly 
‘waiting for death. The principal motive used during 
‘this long speech of the aged knight is that of the 
Desert (No. 13), which, by a process of diminution, 
sappears also in the following form (see No. 15). 
Parsifal, overcome with grief at the thought that he, 
‘the chosen one, must still wander undirected, sinks to 
‘the ground. Kundry brings a basin of water, but 
Gurnemanz proposes not to sprinkle him, but to bathe 
“his feet in the holy fount. We have now a beautiful 
‘and peaceful theme (No. 16), followed by one of 
Wagner's most exquisite phrases, of which we can give 
‘only the first few bars (No. 17). Many of the themes 
selected in this work for musical treatment are charac- 
‘teristic rather than beautiful ; some, indeed, may be 
‘considered dry and even ugly. But such melodies as 
No. 17 and especially No. 18 (about which we shall 
‘speak presently) not only go far to atone for any short- 
‘comings in this respect, but hold us spell-bound, and 
make us feel in all its fulness, the subtle charm and 
mmagic power of music. Kundry washes the feet of 
Parsifal in the holy spring ; and having poured oint- 
ment on them, dries them with her hair. Then follows 
‘the baptism of Parsifal by Gurnemanz, and of Kundry 
‘by Parsifal. Such representations on the stage are 
‘daring, and, from an ordinary point of view, unlawful ; 
but here they must be judged of by their general 
‘connection with the subject of the piece. Many of 
the incidents taken by themselves, would, as a matter 
of course, be condemned if given on the stage. Par- 
sifal as a whole, if considered in the right light, may 
possibly be justified. We shall, at’ the conclusion of 
this article, have a few more words to say about the 
religious element in this music-drama. 

Parsifal now orders his head to be anointed, for he 
announces himself as the future king of the Grail. 
The whole of the music during this baptism scene is 
most interesting. The calm but stately theme (No. 16) 
occurs four times ; and besides we have the Desert 
motive, when Gurnemanz mentions the long-delayed 


‘tioned melody No. 18. 





ceremony of the Grail; a portion of the dirge music 
connected with Titurel’s funeral, when the death of 
the venerable founder is mentioned ; while the Parsifal 
motive (No. 7) in extended form is given out pomposo by 
the brass when Gurnemanz anoints Parsifal, and salutes 
him as king. No. 16 is used for the fourth time when 
Kundry is baptised, and is immediately followed by 
the Faith theme somewhat developed. After two 
bars of very slow music, we come to the already men- 
The fields and meadows are 
glowing with beauty, and offer a wonderful contrast to 
the wild and desolate paths so long traversed by the 
“guileless fool.” Gurnemanz fails not to remind 
Parsifal of the holiness of the day, and speaks of 
trespass-pardoned nature waking to her day of inno- 
cence. Here, indeed, is melody in its purest form, 
and it is to be hoped that it will not escape the notice 
of any who may hitherto have failed to discover “ tune ” 
in Wagner’s works. .A theme already hinted at now 
appears (No. 19), but the triplet accompaniment 
being kept up, it seems more like a continuation of 
the first than the joining together of two motives. 
There are several bars towards the close of this 
remarkable passage which vaguely remind one of 
the Pilgrim’s chorus in Zannhduser. A new form 
of No. 19 is introduced (No. 20), and effectively 
developed by augmentation and imitation. Gurne- 
manz brings out a mantle of the knights of the Grail, 
and puts it on Parsifal. They both set out towards 
the castle, Kundry following at a respectful distance. 
The curtain is drawn, and the sounds of a funeral 
dirge are heard. A few minutes elapse, during which 
the three are supposed to walk from the wood to the 
castle. The dirge music founded on the Herzeleide 
motive (No. 21) is-certainly neither beautiful nor very 
impressive, but so far agrees with the situation in that 
it is extremely doleful. The next scene on the stage 
is the great hall of the Grail as in the first act. In 
the arched passages are to be seen processions of knights 
in mourning attire, and they are singing a funeral 
song (No. 22), in which we distinguish the Grail and 
Bell motives. On one side Amfortas is being carried 
in on a litter, and on the other Titurel’s corpse in a 
coffin. Amfortas is in despair, and calls upon the 
knights to kill him. At this moment Parsifal enters, 
followed by Gurnemanz and Kundry. He advances 
towards Amfortas, touches his side with the holy 
spear. The monarch’s face suddenly beams with holy 
joy. Parsifal moves forward to the shrine, takes from 
it the Grail which now glows with light, and holds it 
aloft. A white dove descends from the dome and 
hovers over Parsifal’s head. All fall on their knees, 
and from the middle and extreme heights descend in 
pure and ethereal tones to the Love Feast and Oracle 
motives the words-— 


Wondrous work of mercy, 
Salvation to the Saviour. 


We must now add a few words about the two private 
performances of Parsifal at Bayreuth on Wednesday 
and Friday, July 26 and 28. In the numerous 
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accounts of the great Festival of 1876, descriptions 
were given of the old-fashioned and out-of-the-way 
Franconian town, where Jean Paul Richter was born, 
lived, and died, and of the Wagner Theatre with its 
commodious seats, dim light, and invisible orchestra. 
We may, therefore, without any digression, notice the 
representations of Parsifal. By four o’clock on the 
Wednesday the theatre was crowded ; there were many 
pilgrims from France, Italy, Russia, England, America, 
and even Africa; but the audience was principally 
composed of Germans. Wagner was, of course, pre- 
sent. He sat in one of the boxes at the back of the 
building, and by his side was the Abbé Liszt, one of the 
composer’s oldest and most faithful adherents. He it 
was who already in 1850 spoke of Lohengrin as one 
of the most remarkable creations, in poetry and music, 
of modern times; and his book, ‘‘ Zunnhéuser and 
Lohengrin,” contributed not a little to the success of 
Wagner’s works. The magnificent prelude to Parsifal 
was played to perfection, and made a great impression. 
In the first act, down to the Grail scene, much of the 
music is very fine, and many of the scenes on the 
stage interesting and attractive. As, however, nearly 
the whole of the music is in very slow time, and as 
the act is very long, it was hard work to listen with 
unflagging attention. 

But from the first note to the last of the Grail scene, 
although the character of the music remained the same, 
the listener forgot both time and place. A religious 
service, so majestic and stately, has probably never 
been celebrated even in the yrandest cathedral. The 
effect on the audience was extraordinary and altogether 
unique. They left the building at the close of the 
act in perfect silence. The idea of applauding such a 
scene as they had just witnessed never occurred to 
them. Yet they were not in a consecrated place, and 
the magnificent performance might well have prompted 
them to express, in the usual manner, their satisfac- 
tion. 

Religious dramas were performed in England from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, and there were 
objections raised against them from a very early 
period. In an Anglo-French poem, written about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, such plays were con- 
sidered sinful if performed on “ highways or greens,” 
but quite permissible if performed in “churches 
devoted to the service of God.” With regard to the 
representation of the Lord’s Supper on the stage, we 
may mention that one of the celebrated Chester 
Miracle-plays is entitled “ De Coena Domini.” Again, 
John Bale, who died in 1563, and of whom four miracle- 
plays are extant, gives in his account of the writers of 
Great Britain, a list of his own dramatic works. Ina 
series on the life of Christ, we find No. 7 entitled, “ Of 
the Lora’s Supper, and washing the feet, one comedy.” 
Parsifal is really a religious drama ; and the solemn 
character of the work, the deep and earnest feelings 
which it inspired among the audience, should be taken 
into consideration by those who feel disposed to pass 
unfavourable judgment on Wagner’s bold attempt to 
introduce religion on the stage. The building, too, at 


Bayreuth, is one specially consecrated to art, and free 
from the associations of an ordinary theatre or opera- 
house. , 

Thescenes between Kundry and Klingsorand Kundry 
and Parsifal in the second act are dramatic and very ex- 
citing, but a great deal of the music is dry and—we may 
even venture to say—ugly. The general effect of the 
whole work is immense, but as this effect is the result 
of a combination of the arts, we cannot expect to be 
always satisfied with the music as such. Sometimes the 
musical, sometimes the dramatic element, prevails ; 
in other places the two are evenly balanced, and the 
result is a most happy exemplification of the composer’s 
theory of combination. 

The names and characters of the vocalists were as- 
follows :—Herr Reichmann (Amfortas), Herr Kinder- 
mann (Titurel), Herr Scaria (Gurnemanz), Herr Winkel- 
mann (Parsifal), Herr Hill (Klingsor), and Frau 
Materna (Kundry). Atthe second performance there 
was a Change in the cast, Herren Siehr and Gudehus 
taking the parts of Gurnemanz and Parsifal, and Frau- 
lein Brandt that of Kundry. Widely different was. 
the reading each lady gave to the part of the mystic 
messenger of the Grail. Of the two, Fraulein Brandt 
was the more demonstrative, and, as far as we could 
judge from one performance, the more satisfactory. 
The acting and singing of all the artists was very fine 
indeed. Herren Siehr and Gudehus at the second 
performance, gave very excellent renderings of their 
respective parts, but they must rank second in merit as. 
well as order. The band was exceedingly good, and 
Herr Lewi greatly distinguished himself as conductor.. 
At the close of the first performance, there was silence 
for a few minutes, and then loud applause and calls for 
the composer and the artists. Wagner appeared ; but 
the artists had gone home. On the Friday there was 
also silence followed by applause. Wagner came 
forward surrounded by all the artists, and had a good 
word to say to all—to the principal vocalists, to the 
excellent chorus of flower-maidens, to the band and 
conductor, and to the machinist, Herr Brandt, who 
had given so many proofs of skill and ingenuity. The 
public performances, which commenced on Sunday, 
July 3oth, will be continued through the month of 
August. 

The following interesting extract is from a Dresden 
paper :— 

‘*The special Gralmotive, which so frequently recurs in 
Farsifal, corresponds note for note with the Response used in 
the Catholic Court Chapel at Dresden. Now and then the 
tenor part is altered, but without di turbing the harmonic 
foundation. According to the trustworthy communication of 
Johann Gottlieb Naumann, this dmen, originally belonging to 
the Catholic Court Chapel, found its way first into the Protestant 
churches of Dresden, and afte wards into many Evangelical- 
Lutheran country churches of Saxony. But when this Amen, 
for evident reasons—the musical expression of the formula in 
question, with its constantly-rising melody, and the modulation 
into the key of the dominant, appear as an expression of inquiry, 
if not of doubt, rather than as one of assertion and confirmation 
—was introduced into the new Ritual, it disappeared from most 





of the Protestant churches into which it had found its way. 
Richard Wagner, as is well known, commenced his career as 
choir-master at Dresden.” 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


IN noticing a short time ago the testimonial presented to 
Mr. Manns on the 17th of June last, we proposed to re- 
turn again to the subject of the Crystal Palace music, and 
to speak of the work accomplished by the talented con- 
ductor. The concerts have become celebrated all over 
Europe, indeed we might say all over the world, and from 
their commencement in 1855 down tothe present moment 
Mr. Manns has spared neither time nor trouble to pro- 
duce in as perfect a form as possible, not only the master- 
pieces of the great classical writers, but also the works of 
modern. and less well-known composers. We may say 
that it would be difficult to mention more finished per- 
formances of the Beethoven symphonies than those heard 
at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Manns has not only striven 
year by year to introduce the most important and attrac- 
tive novelties, but has also rendered signal service to 
English art by giving a very prominent place to the works 
of ‘mative composers. In the choice of programmes a 
spirit of liberality has been constantly shown, and the 
determination to represent all schools and to keep pace 
with the times has ensured artistic success in the past, 
and will, if continued, bring with it future profit and pros- 
perity. We do not intend to review all that has been 
done in former years, but merely to call attention to some 
ofthe more prominent features of the concerts, and thus 
to‘show' how well and how earnestly Mr. Manns has dis- 
charged his duties for more than a quarter of a century. 
The plan of commemorating the days of birth and 
death of the great composers by devoting a portion or the 
whole of the programme to a selection from their works 
has been adopted for many years. Beethoven has always 


been held in honour, but specially so in 1870, the hun- 


dredth anniversary of his birth. During the twelve con- 
certs of the series, great prominence was given to his 
compositions. His nine symphonies were then for the 
first time played in chronological order; the four Fidelio 
overtures were all performed at one concert ; and besides, 
during the series were heard all the pianoforte concertos, 
the violin concerto, and many other of his choral and in- 
strumental works. While speaking of this Crystal Palace 
celebration we perhaps ought to remind our readers that 
in this year special Beethoven programmes were also 
given by the Philharmonic Society, the Monday Popular 
Concerts, the Birmingham Festival, the Sacred Harmonic, 
and Covent Garden Theatre. Mozart, Weber, Schubert, 
and others, have been also commemorated, but not of 
course in such a marked manner. During the next fifty 
years, if this custom of keeping birthdays and deathdays 
is kept up, the long list of distinguished composers born 
early in this century will prove an eméarras de richesse. 
Some will certainly have to be sacrificed, and the choice 
of names will be a matter of no small difficulty. 

Wagner is once said to have described Mendelssohn 
as a man “ whohad nothing to say and who said it very 
well ;” but from the frequent choice of his music for per- 
formance and from the enthusiastic manner in which it is 
always received, one would feel inclined rather to regard 
him as a composer who had much to say. Tannhiuser, 
Lohengrin, and the Nidbelungen, are undoubtedly great 
works, and of their kind unique, but for all that musicians 
will not cease to admire the “‘ Scotch” and “ Italian ” sym- 
phonies, or fail to discover beauties in the many other 
masterpieces bequeathed to us by this writer., In 1871 his 
most important vocal and instrumental compositions were 
heard during the twelve concerts of the series, and, as far 
as possible, in chronological order. We have more than 
once noticed this mode of presenting musical works, be- 
cause, from an educational point of view, it is one of great 
interest and in some cases of special value. During the 





season 1876-77, February 3rd and November 4th, the 
dates of the composer’s birth and death, both fell ona 
Saturday. The latter date, curiously enough, passed all 
but unnoticed, but on the former the whole programme was 
devoted to Mendelssohn, and Herr Joachim played a solo 
violin part in an adagio from one of his twelve unpublished 
symphonies. No name, we fancy, occurs more frequently 
inthe Crystal Palace programmes than that of Mendelssohn. 

Next to Beethoven and Mendelssohn the composer 
most intimately connected with the Palace concerts is 
that of Franz Schubert. The great symphony in C so 
coldly received in 1844 when conducted at the Philhar- 
monic Society by Mendelssohn, was performed at Syden- 
ham already in 1856, and from that date down to the 
present day the interest taken in every new work of 
Schubert’s produced has been continually on the increase. 
Great was the delight of all musicians when the beautiful 
Rosamunde entr’actes were performed in 1866, and again 
in 1867 with the addition of a curtain-tune and ballet air, 
two numbers in MS. which had been obtained from Herr 
Spina of Vienna. But there was more tocome, In 1868 
occurred the memorable visit of Dr. George Grove and 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan to Vienna, where they found the 
whole of the Rosamunde music (containing five numbers 
hitherto unknown) which had been tied up after a per- 
formance in 1823, and as Dr. Grove says, in the mar- 
vellously interesting account of his visit of discovery, 
“ probably never disturbed since.” All the new music 
was copied, brought to London, and performed at the 
Palace. It was during that same visit to Vienna that the 
great discovery of the missing symphonies was made. 
Schubert wrote nine, and Dr. Grove is even of opinion 
that, unless destroyed, there is still another to be found. 
Of these symphonies, the seventh, in E, is not in a suffi- 
ciently complete state to be performed, but all the others 
were played in chronological order at the Palace in 188t. 
The romance attaching to the discovery of some of these 
works, and the historical and musical value of the works 
themselves, rendered this series of performances one of 
unusual interest and attractiveness. 

There was a time, and that, too, not very long ago, 
when Schumann’s music was very little known in this 
country, and what little was played at concerts was 
neither liked nor understood. Many respectable tmusi- 
cians had not a good word to say for it, and some of the 
press were never tired of finding all manner of fault with 
it. The magnificent pianoforte concerto in A minor, now 
so admired—so popular as to be even included in the 
programme of a promenade concert—was singled out as 
specially worthy of abuse. For the last twenty years, 
however, in spite of popular prejudice and critical calumny, 
Schumann’s music has figured on the programmes of the 
Crystal Palace concerts, and two seasons ago the directors 
announced in their prospectus as a feature of special in- 
terest the performance of all his symphonies in chrono- 
logical order. We believe we are correct in saying 
that no concert has been devoted entirely to the com- 
poser’s works : but no occasion has really presented itself, 
seeing that the months (June and July) in which Schu- 
mann was born and died, unfortunately do not fall within 
the time of year in which the Saturday concerts are given. 
Mr. Manns’ patience and perseverance in the cause of 
Schumann deserve recognition. Brahms, whom Schu- 
marin in 1853 pointed out as “the hero of the immediate 
musical future,’ has no reason to complain of neglect. 
His first symphony in C minor, produced in Germany in 
1876, was first given at the Palace in 1877, and his second 
symphony, in D major, produced in that year, was heard 
here in 1878. His “ Academic Festival” and “ Tragic” 
overtures, first played at a concert at Breslau on January 
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ILLUSTATIONS to WAGNER'S PARSIFAL. 


N° 11. Melody of endearment. 
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N° 18. Desert Motive. 
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N° 15. Desert Motive. (in diminution) 
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N° 17. Theme of Reconciliation. 
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NO 3. IN THE GARDEN. (Ax Jardin.) 
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N° 3. IN THE GARDEN. (Au Jardin.) 
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4, 1881, made their way to the Palace as early as April in 
the same year. 

The recent death of J. Raff brings to our remembrance 
another important name which has been honoured at 
Sydenham. Already in 1870 an allegretto and scherzo 
from his Suite inc had been performed, but it was, per- 
haps, the sensation caused by Dr. Biilow’s fine render- 
ing of Raffs Pianoforte Concerto in C minor (Op. 185) 
that first brought his name prominently into notice in this 
country. Of his nine published symphonies, not to speak 
of other works, six have been heard at the Palace—the 
and, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, and 8th. Ifthe rest are ever played 
it will be more for the sake of completeness than on ac- 
count of their intrinsic merit. 

Time would fail us to tell of many names and many 
works worthy of record. If we have not mentioned 
those of Haydn and Mozart, and others of equal im- 
portance, it is not because they have been neglected, but 
merely that they have not been specially brought into 
notice at these concerts, or favoured witha-programme or 
series of performances devoted particularly to their works. 
Coming now to composers of the present day, we must 
be content to say a few words about the three who have 
striven, each in his own way, to extend the powers of 
music and to develop new art forms. Need it be said 
that we refer to Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner? 

The overtures of Berlioz and his Harold en Italie 
Symphony have for many years formed part of the 
Crystal Palace répertoire. When, however, the attention 
of musicians was attracted tothe French composer by the 
revival of his works in Paris, by the “aust performances 
under the direction of Mr. C. Hallé in Manchester and 
London, by the Romeo and Juliet and Fantastique 
Symphonies given at the Philharmonic Society and at Mr. 
Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts, Mr. Manns, by the produc- 
tion of Le/io and the Symphonie funcbre et triomphale, 
gave them an opportunity of completing their knowledge 
of Berlioz’s orchestral works. The performance of the 
Symphonie Fantastique, followed immediately (as intended 
by the composer) by Ze/éo, on Nov. 19th, 1881, was 
extremely interesting, and the large audience assembled 
on that occasion proved that now “ novelties” will not 
frighten away the public, as was formerly the case. Liszt’s 
music has never been very popular in this country, and 
beyond the two pianoforte concertos so often chosen by 
pianists, his orchestral works are not often heard at the 
Palace. In this matter Mr. Manns has no doubt been 
guided by what he considers due to art, rather than by 
popular opinion and applause. As, however, he produced 
works of Berlioz, either to satisfy curiosity or merely for 
the sake of completeness, we think he might also give us 
a chance of hearing two of Franz Liszt’s Symphonic 
Poems (Nos. 1 and 10), which, as far as we know, have 
not yet been performed in this country. Wagner, apart 
from the stage, is hardly to be thought of. Yet, by the 
production of his overtures and by judicious selections 
from his operas, all that was possible has been done to 
give the audiences at the Palace an idea of the parti- 
cular style and genius of Wagner. How his music is liked 
by the public may be gathered from one little fact in con- 
nection with Mr. Manns’ benefit in 1880. The programme 
was selected by a fldbiscite. Votes were given by the 
audience on the previous Saturday. From a long list of 
overtures played during the season, they had to choose one 
for the benefit concert. Mendelssohn’s favourite J/id- 
summer Night’s Dream obtained 157 votes, Beethoven’s 
well-known Leonora, No. 3, 160, but Wagner’s Zannhduser 
no less than 247. 

_ The list of modern composers who have found a hear- 
ing at the Crystal Palace is indeed,long and compre- 
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hensive. Amongst others, we have had from Russia 
Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky; from Norway, Grieg ; 
and from Denmark, Gade. Of German names, perhaps 
the most illustrious are those of Hiller, Rheinberger, 
Goetz, and Dvorak ; and of French names we note Bizet, 
Saint-Saéns, Gounod, and Massenet. Gounod has con- 
ducted his own symphony in E flat at the Palace, and 
Massenet a selection of his works in 1878. We must not 
forget Italy. Verdi, of course, is the first name that 
occurs to us, and we will also mention Signor Sgambati, 
the latest “novelty.” His reception at the Palace last 
season was most enthusiastic. He appeared in the triple 
capacity of performer, composer, and conductor, and bids 
fair to become a distinguished writer, and thus an honour 
to his country. 

One of the chief glories of the Palace concerts has been 
the encouragement given to English composers. In most 
musical institutions they are placed at an enormous dis- 
advantage in comparison with foreign artists, and the 
opportunities afforded to them at Sydenham, not only of 
having their works produced, but also carefully rehearsed 
and splendidly performed, have been neither “ few nor far 
between.” Sterndale Bennett, Henry Smart, Professor 
G. A. Macfarren, Mr. W. Macfarren, and Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, have naturally been frequently represented. The 
number of English composers who have attempted the 
highest and most difficult form of art—thatof the symphony 
—is by no means small, and in some cases they have been 
ventured beyond the customary No. 1. .Mr. T. Wingham, 
Mr. H. Holmes, Mr. V. Stanford, Mr. H. Leslie, Mr. E. 
Prout, Mr. F. Cowen, and others, have come forward as 
symphony writers. Of the two last, the former has had 
two performed at the Palace, and the latter no less than 
three. Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. F. Barnett, Mr. C. H. H. 
Parry, Mr. W. T. Best, Mr. Corder, Mr. Mackenzie, M. 
D’Albert, and many others, have also contributed suites, 
overtures, concertos, &c. 

In conclusion, we would mention that Mr. Manns him- 
self often appears as a composer in the Crystal Palace 
concerts. It is, however, in the capacity of conductor that 
he has won fame; and already during his first years of 
office, his energy, perseverance, and enthusiasm tempered 
by judgment, were highly spoken of, and indeed publicly 
acknowledged. 


. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
THE first page is devoted to the Parséfa/ illustrations for 
the second notice of that music drama given in another 


part of our columns. On the other pages is to be found 
a charming little duet from Léon D’Ourville’s first book 
of pianoforte duets, entitled “ Soirées Musicales.” “ In 
the Garden” is one of the most attractive of the set. 
Teachers in search of four-hand pieces for young pupils 
look hopelessly at the marches and airs with variations 
of Beethoven and Schubert, or at the more modern pro- 
ductions of Schumann and Robert Volkmann ; they are 
certainly full of charm and interest, but far above the 
capacity of small hands and youthful minds. These duets 
of Léon D’Ourville, as we have already pointed out in a 
previous Number, are pleasing and effective, and though 
simple are not in any way uninteresting or commonplace. 
A second book has lately been published (Augener & 
Co.’s Edition, No. 8542 4), containing likewise four num- 
bers—‘ Reaper’s Song,” “ Gondolina,” “ The ‘Lake,” and 
** Hunting Song.” We can also speak of this set in terms 
of praise. In all these pieces the second player is not 
a mere accompanist, but has in turn to give out the chief 
themes. This feature is worthy of notice, for it very 
frequently happens in duets that the first player has all the 
tune and the second all the toil. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


were 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
VIENNA, August 12th, 1882. 

THE Conservatoire of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
has published its Jahresbericht, 1881-82. The professors 
of the section for music and for opera and Schauspiei 
numbered 54, the pupils 747, of whom 53 were from abroad. 
The piano attracted the greatest number, 7.¢, 417; then 
followed the violin with 96 ; singing with 81 ; the different 
wind instruments 45, &c. On leaving the establishment 
fourteen were decorated with the silver medal. The two 
final productions showed an excellent programme, and 
the executants earned much applause for their abilities. 
The first programme contained: Polonaise for piano, by 
Weber (instr. by Liszt); violin concerto by M. Bruch; 
fantaisie for piano by Schumann ; organ fugue by S. Bach ; 
sonata for piano by Brahms; piano quintet by Schu- 
mann; Les Préludes, by Liszt, for two pianos. The 
second programme consisted of Beethoven’s overture 
King Stephan ; piano concerto by S. Bach ; concerto for 
violin and viola by Mozart; piano concerto by Schar- 
wenka ; concerto in Hungarian style by Joachim. A great 
number of pupils paid nothing, as 94 Stiftlinge ; 105 
likewise free; 45 half the school-fees. ‘It is remark- 
able how many of our living artists in Vienna were edu- 
cated in that same school; quite two-thirds of the 
orchestra in the Hofoper, of the Hofkapelle, and those of 
the theatres in the suburbs, were pupils of the Conserva- 
toire. The stage no less shows a great number from the 
same quarter ; they, however, leave Vienna as soon as 
possible, to make their fortunes abroad. 

The Hofoper opened on August Ist—a great satisfac- 
tion for the foreigners, who in July found all the theatres 
closed. The Hofoper finished with a Massen-gastspiel 
and began now in the same manner, only in a smaller 
circle. We have Frau Gabrielli Eyrich and Herr von 
Reichenberg, both from Hanover, as Gdasfe, and three 
singers, Herren Wiegand, Broulick, and Frl. Marie Leh- 
mann, who had their entrance vé/es, being already en- 
gaged. The latter we heard as Susanne, Mathilde, 
Madeleine, Leonore (7voudadour). Frau Gabrielli Eyrich 
performed the Countess (Figaro’s Hochzeit), Elizabeth 
(Tannhduser), Agathe. Both were heard to a certain 
degree with pleasure. Herr von Reichenberg is well 
known by his former Gas/sfiel, The engagement of the 
tenor, Herr Broulick, was formed with the perspective of 
a brilliant future, as he has a brilliant voice and is yet 
young. Herr Hofkapellmeister Richter is again at his 
post in the Opera and the Hofkapelle as conductor. 
Last spring he declared that he would no more conduct 
the Philharmonic Concerts. It would be a great loss, 
and no doubt he will be much pressed on that point. 
But whether he will again accept the engagement—that’s 
the question ! 

Operas performed from August Ist till 12th :—Fawst, 
Figaro’s Hochzeit, Wilhelm Tell, Tannhduser, Postilion 
von Lonjumeau, Hans Heiling, Freischiitz, Troubadour, 
Mignon. 








Redbiews. 


Select Works for the Pianoforte. 


By JOSEPH RHEIN- 
BERGER. Second Series. London: Augener & Co. 
OF the second series (Nos, 11—32) of Joseph Rheinberger’s 
works for the pianoforte, now in course of publication, we 
have lying before us Nos. 17 (Roundelay), 18 (Masurek), 





19 (Round), 20 (Allegretto capriccioso), 21 (Elegy), 22 
(Toccata), 31 (Romanza), and 32 (Etude). We need not 
discuss here the merits of Rheinberger as a composer 
generally, and as a composer for the pianoforte in 
particular, as that is done at length in another part of 
this Number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD ; we shall 
only point out that the pleasing, healthy, and noble nature 
of these compositions eminently qualifies them for teaching 
purposes. ‘Teachers will find them excellent, z.¢., nourish- 
ing food for their pupils’ hearts and minds. However, let 
the reader not be misled by this remark, and imagine that 
Rheinberger’s pianoforte compositions are mere instructive 
pieces. Nay, they are works of art, and are instructive 
unintentionally, like all good and pure art. 


Six Sonatinas for the Pianoforte. By C. GURLITT. (Nos. 
4, 5, and 6, each, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


WE had occasion a short time ago to notice in very 
favourable terms the first three sonatinas of this set. We 
have now before us the last three, and they are equally 
deserving of praise. The first movement of No. 5 forms 
a useful study in syncopation ; and throughout the sonatas 
there is great variety of rhythm and some very neat work- 
manship. The Andante of No. 6 is a charming little 
piece. A composer with a certain knowledge of form 
could perhaps write without much trouble a piece either 
very difficult or very easy; but experience alone will 
enable a writer to produce music which will not frighten 
beginners, and yet give them work to do which will pro- 
fitably employ their time, and the difficulties of which they 
will be able to conquer with a reasonable amount of 
study. Herr Gurlitt well understands what is required. 


SCHUBERT, F. Dances and Marches. Edited by E. 
PAUER. (Edition No. 8387, net, 2s. 6d.) London : 
Augener & Co. 

THIS volume begins with the first waltzes (Op. 9). 

“ Little fairies hovering over the earth, no taller thana 

flower,” according to Schumann’s poetical description. 

Then follow other waltzes, Ecossaises, and many country 

dances—little trifles thrown off by the composer in his 

leisure moments. Some of them, it must be confessed, 
are scarcely worthy of Schubert, but others are exceed- 
ingly charming. In a complete collection we must, of 
course, take the good with the bad. To composers, it 
is perhaps a consolation to find that the greatest writers 
were not always inspired, and that they could at times 
produce music of an ordinary, every-day kind. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention that some of the most 
delightful waltzes in this collection have been used by 

Liszt in his well-known “ Sairées de Vienne dapres 

Schubert.” At the end of the volume are to be found two 

Marches : one was written to commemorate the death of 

Alexander I., Emperor of Russia, and the other in 

honour of the coronation of Nicholas I. Pieces written 

for special occasions are not always specially good, and 
those Marches, although interesting, are not in Schubert's 


best style. The volume has been carefully edited by E. 
Pauer. 


Three Scherzos for the Pianoforte. J}.GLEDHILL. (No. 1.) 
Brighton: J. & W. Chester. 
THIS is a smoothly-written and unpretentious piece. It 


is scarcely p/ayful enough for a Scherzo, and the group- 
ing of measures is not altogether satisfactory. 
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Gavotte and Sarabande. By WALTER 
York : Banks & Son. 


Two easy and well-written pieces. We cannot say that 
they are original, and there is a mixture of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century styles not altogether satisfactory. 


MACFARREN. 


La Tristesse, The Minster Tower, Gavotte et Musette. 
By SYDNEY SMITH. London: Edwin Ashdown. 


THREE drawing-room pieces, in the composer's usual 
flowing and showy style. The first piece is somewhat 
disfigured by the commonplace coda. The second isa 
good study in octaves. It is called a sketch. Is it in- 
tended to be a rough one of the fourth scene in the second 
act of Lohengrin? The third piece is very well written ; 
the Gavotte is sparkling, and the Musette graceful. 


Rigaudon and Polonaise. By BOYTON SMITH. London : 
Edwin Ashdown. 


THE first is an elegant and showy piece; neither too long 
nor too difficult. We care less for the Polonaise, which 
is of a more ordinary stamp. 


Marche Militaire and Marche Héroigue. By FRANZ 
SCHUBERT. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by A. H. 
JACKSON. Brighton: J. & W. Chester. 


Two very excellent arrangements from Schubert’s won- 
derful marches for four hands by the promising musician 
whose career terminated so suddenly last year. We do 
not like the change of key in the Marche Héroique. 
Schubert wrote it in E flat minor ; it has been transposed 
to D, probably to make it easier to read, 


Andante, Menuet, and Adagio. “ Mozart.” 
BENDEL. (Edition No. 8050, net, Is.) 
Augener & Co, 


IT is not an easy matter to copy the style of one of the 
greatest composers, but any one listening to these three 
pieces would certainly be under the impression that they 
were written by Mozart. The beginning of the Andante 
is not unlike that of the celebrated Ave Verum. The 
Menuet, the most popular of the three, is as pleasing to 
play as it is wanting in originality—z.e., as it is successful 
as an imitation. 


By FR. 
London : 


Brahms Walzer. Op. 39. Pianoforte Duet. (Edition 
No. 8530, net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


Or all Brahms’ compositions, none have been more 
popular than the Liebeslieder waltzes, the Hungarian 
dances, and the set of waltzes now under notice. A com- 
poser may display his skill and fancy in small pieces as 
well as in great, and what appears light and unimportant 
may often be the result of much time and labour. Dance 
forms are as alluring to musicians as they are attractive 
to the public. The Gavottes and Gigues of Bach, the 
Menuets of Haydn and Mozart, the Mazurkas and other 
pieces of Chopin, may be named in support of this asser- 
tion. The Op. 39 of Brahms contains sixteen short 
pieces, and every one of them a little gem. The com- 
poser’s pianoforte music is, as a rule, too difficult for the 
majority of players, but in these pieces there is nothing 
uncomfortable or terrific. They all require, however, 





careful phrasing and attention to the marks of light and 
shade. 


Cecilia: A Collection of Organ Pieces in Diverse Styles. 
Edited by W. T. Best. Books II. and IIl. (Edition 
Nos. 8702a, 8703, each net, 1s.) London.: Augener 
& Co. 

THE third book of “Cecilia” brings, like the first, a 

sonata of: Rheinberger’s. Ofus 27 has all the excellent 

qualities which, two months ago, we commented on in 
reviewing Ofus 65. More concise in form, it consists of 
three movements—a Prelude (Grave, C minor, 3), an 

Andante (Sostenuto, C major, *), and a Fuga (Alla breve, 

C minor, ¢). The second book contains three pieces by 

composers of very different complexions. First comes a 

spirited fugue (Allegro, E minor, 3), preceded by a short 

introduction (Grave, E minor, 3), by the lately-deceased 
and much-lamented Joachim Raff. Then a now plain- 

tively now serenely melodious Andante (Con moto, G 

minor, 3), by A. P. F. Boély; and, lastly, a terse and 

vigorous Prelude and Fugue by Adolph Hesse (1809— 

1863), one of the greatest organ virtuosi and most esti- 

mable composers for this instrument Germany can boast 

to have produced. The second of the three composers — 

a Frenchman, who was born at Versailles on April 19, 

1785, and died at Paris on Dec. 27, 1858—is so little 

known in this country that a few data concerning him 

may not be out of place. According to Fétis, M. Boély 

“devoted himself, about 1830, specially to the study of 

the organ, and acquired on this instrument a distinguished 

talent, little appreciated at Paris, where the organ style, 
like every other kind of music, is subject to the futilities of 
fashion. M. Boély was for several years organist at the 
church of Saint-Germain |’Auxerrois. . . . As acomposer, 

M. Boély did not seek popular successes ; but he conquered 

the esteem ofall connoisseurs. His music is grave, cor- 

rect, deeply thought, and one finds everywhere the con- 
scientious sentiment of the artist who obeys his instinct 
instead of following the forms @ Za mode.” The editing of 

“ Cecilia” is all that can be desired ; and this is what one 

would expect from so consummate a master of his instru- 

ment and so clever and conscientious an artist as Mr. Best 
is acknowledged to be. If the continuation is like the be- 

ginning, the “Cecilia” will prove a boon to organists and a 

success to editor and publishers. The pedal part is through- 

out placed on a separate stave, the registration is every- 
where indicated, and the engraving as well as the general 
get-up is beautiful and tasteful. 


PLEYEL. Op. 8. Arranged for Violin and Piano. By 
FR. HERMANN. (Edition No. 7545, net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

IGNAZ JOSEPH PLEYEL was Haydn’s best pupil, and also 

one of his greatest friends and admirers. So highly was 

he esteemed as a musician and composer that he was 
invited in 1791 to conduct the professional concerts in 

London, and to write music expressly for them, so as to 

compete with the Salomon concerts for which Haydn had 

been engaged. In 1784 Mozart wrote to his father as 
follows :—‘ It will be a happy thing for music if, when the 
time arrives, Pleyel should replace Haydn for us.” The 
six duets for two violins are most delightfully written : 
it would indeed be difficult to find pieces for beginners 
containing an equal amount of charm and usefulness. 

We most cordially recommend this new edition, in which 

they are arranged for violin and piano. It has been 

revised, fingered, and supplied with bowing marks by 

Fr. Hermann. The violin part is all written in the first 

position, and the pianoforte part presents no difficulty. 


. 
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Two Concert Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. “ Bal- 
lade” and “ Bolero.” Op. 16, Nos. I and2. By 
Moszkowski. (Augener & Co.’s Ed., 7528, a and 4, 
each, net, 1s. 6d.). London: Augener & Co. 

THE Ballade is rather long, very showy for the violin, but 
though the themes are pleasing we do not find them par- 
ticularly original. The beginning of the second one in the 
relative major is not altogether unlike a famous passage 
in the Walkiire. This piece contains, however, many 
features of interest with regard to harmony and work- 
manship. The Bolero is short, and, of its kind, a very 
good piece. The brisk rhythm of the Spanish dance 
is well kept up; the ‘‘castanet” episode is graceful and 
effective. The composer has given many proofs of his 
skill and talent, but we hope that in the future he will pro- 
duce works of ahigher aim. It is difficult to try and serve 
art and popular taste at the same time without falling 
more or less into what is mediocre if not commonplace. 


Melodic Vocalises for Deep Voice. By B. LUTGEN. 
(Edition No. 6794, net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener 
& Co. 
HERR LUTGEN has had a long professional experience; 
and has published several elementary works for singers 
which have met with a very favourable reception. We 
need, therefore, only call attention to this new series of 
easy and progressive vocal exercises for low voices. They 
consist chiefly of fragments from the great writers, and 
thus, as the author says in his preface, they not only 
develop the voice, but form the pupil’s taste. 


Translated 
London : 


History of Music. By EMIL NAUMANN. 
by F. PRAEGER. (Parts 5, 6, 7, and 8.) 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 


PART 4 contained an interesting chapter on the music 
of the Islamites ; and the music of the Orient possesses a 
special interest, from the fact that, on account of its cha- 
racter and peculiarities, it has been imitated by some of 
the greatest musicians, such as Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
and Cherubini. The chapter on Greek music, in Part 5, 
deals with a somewhat dry subject in a very entertaining 
manner. The history is divided into the mythological 
and historical periods. We read about Orpheus “ with 
his lute,” Phoebus-Apollo, Bacchus, and the Sirens, and 
many other fabulous beings and myths ; and in the histo- 
rical period the writer “casts a cursory glance at the 
theoretical systems in use among the Hellenes.” This 
glance takes in the tetrachord, the scales, with their 
various systems, the discoveries of Pythagoras and his 
monochord ; and so we go on, until we come down to the 
time of Pericles, when music and poetry reached the 
highest stage of perfection. Plato and Aristotle come in 
for their due share of notice. Plato’s ideas about music 
are full of meaning and full of interest even at the pre- 
sent moment. What, for instance, can be finer than his 
saying that “music was not intended solely to create 
cheerful and agreeable emotions, but that it should incul- 
cate a love of all that is noble and hatred of all that is 
mean.” The illustrations to this chapter on Greek music 
are very attractive. Although the Romans “were the 
immediate inheritors of Greek culture,” they did very 
little for music as an art. They had a large number of 
martial instruments, but in the cultivation of vocal music 
were far inferior to the Greeks. Book II. (Part 6) brings us 
to the development of music in the Middle Ages. Weare 
glad to find that the editor, Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, much 
doubts whether the introduction of harmony can truly be 
attributed to the influence of Christianity. It rather 





seems, as he justly points out, to have arisen among the 
northern tribes of Europe. An account is given of the 
“Church Modes” and early Christian hymnology. An 
illustration taken from a Cambridge is said to be “a 
faithful representation of one of the old English church 
organs.” It has, however, been proved to be “an um/faith- 
Jul copy of a drawing in a very old Utrecht manuscript.” 
The part-singing of Hucbald, the sacred organum, con- 
sisting of fourths and fifths, is noticed, and the well-known 
ugly example given. Professor Macfarren, in his work 
on counterpoint, thinks it “incredible that simultaneous 
singing in fifths and fourths can ever have been autho- 
rised ;” but the historical evidence in favour of the em- 
ployment of these harsh and uncouth sounds is very 
strong indeed, whereas the learned professor’s conjecture 
isonly based on “the natural rule of reason, that pro- 
gressions now in the highest degree offensive to the ear 
can never have been habitually performed or authorita- 
tively sanctioned.” The seventh part of our history con- 
cludes with the “ oldest piece of polyphonic and canonical 
composition known to be in existence,” the old North- 
umbrian round, “ Sumer is icumen in.” No mention of 
it was made by the author of the work, and it has been 
inserted by the editor. It may be added that this piece 
exists in a manuscript in the British Museum, and Mr. 
Chappell has conclusively shown that the handwriting is 
of the thirteenth century. In Part 8 we seem to be get- 
ting nearer home, for although Folk-music, the Trouba- 
dours, Minne and Meister singers belong to a somewhat 
remote period, we have lately heard so much about the 
Troubadours and Meistersingers in Wagner’s operas, that 
the names seem quite familiar to us. The whole chapter 
on these subjects is really most readable, entertaining, 
and instructive ; and the explanation of the songs of the 
Minne and Meister singers will prove a help to the 
understanding of many technical expressions in Wag- 
ner’s Meistersinger. The translation by F. Praeger is 
praiseworthy, and the editorial work shows great care and 
research. 


F.. W. von KORNATZKI’S Compendium of Thorough Bass 
and Patent Chord-Denoter. London: Weekes & Co. 


OF the making of inventions there seems to be no end, 
and Herr Kornatzki professes, by means of his Chord- 
Denoter, not only to impart a knowledge of harmony 
agreeably, and yet seriously, without the aid of a teacher, 
but also to remove all difficulties from the study of that 
intricate science. The instrument may be best described 
in the inventor’s own words :— 

“The eleven lines on which the notation of our whole 
musical system is based are painted on a glass fixed on a 
little stand, which is divided into two compartments. The 
smaller one on the left is for slides bearing the signatures 
of all keys. The larger one on the right is for slides 
exhibiting the chords and other musical matters.” 

On the slides are exhibited scales, intervals, and their 
inversions, the harmonics of a root or generator, the 
chords of the triad, seventh and ninth, and their re- 
spective inversions, the chords of the augmented sixth, 
and non-essential discords, &c. The rules ‘to be ob- 
served, and the faults to be avoided, in part-writing, are 
also illustrated, and useful hints given with regard to the 
harmonising of a given melody, and also modulation. The 
Compendium is short, and contains much information 
within a brief compass. The Chord-Denoter is extremely 
ingenious, and easy to manipulate, and likely to prove 
both amusing and profitable to all who give up in despair 
the study of harmony on account of its difficulties and 
dreary exercises. 
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Conrerts, 


—_—o— 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


LADY GOLDSMID distributed the prizes to the successful 
students at the Royal Academy of Music, on July 22nd. 
Professor Macfarren, as usual, made a speech, and pointed 
out that the examinations had been very stiff ; the lucky 
candidates could therefore feel that they had well earned 
their rewards. It is satisfactory to find that the Academy 
is determined to maintain a high standard, and that the 
prospect of a rival institution does not in any way induce 
the directors to make the path of honour smoother and 
easier. The following is the list of prizes :— 

Memorial Prizes :—Charles Lucas Silver Medal (composition), 
W. G. Wood; Parepa-Rosa Gold’ Medal (singing), Miss Hilda 
Wilson ; Sterndale Bennett Prize, purse of ten guineas (pianoforte), 
Miss Lilian Munster ; Llewellyn Thomas Gold Medal (declamatory 
singing), Miss Kate Hardy; Evill Prize, purse of ten guineas 
(declamatory singing), John G. Robertson; Heathcote Long Prize, 
purse of ten guineas (pianoforte), between Arthur Dace and 
Septimus Webbe ; Stanley Prize, purse of ten guineas (accompani- 
ment and transposition), Miss Beatrice Davenport. 

Female Department :—S/ver Medals (singing), Kate Bentley, 
Charlotte Thudichum, and Hilda Wilson; (pianoforte), Blanche 
Cornish, Marian Davis, Alice Dyer, Rose Goode, Evelyn Green, 
Kate Isaacson, Cecilia Lancelot, Emily Latter, Selina Mackness, 
Annie V. Muckle, Lilian Munster, Mary Bruce Sanderson, and 
Frances Smith ; (violin) Winifred Robinson. 

Bronze Medals (singing), Alexandra Ehrenberg, Constance Grif- 
fiths, Ada Iggulden, Eva Thompson ; (pianoforte), Christian Alex- 
ander, Dora Bright, Ethel M. Boyce, Jane Corbett, Alice Crang, 
Eliza Goodchild, Ellen Jacobs, Edith Kelly, Nellie Knight, Eirene 
Pound, Alice Samuelson, Eva Thompson, Florence Tyers, and 
Beatrice Warren ; (violin), Mary E. Chetham ; (sight-singing) Alice 
Dyer, Selina Mackness, Lilian Munster, Maria Pope, and Dinah 
Shapley. 

Male Department :—Si/ver Medals (pianoforte), E. Croager, 
G. W. F. Crowther, A. Dace, H. Lake, C. S. Macpherson, 
S. Webbe, S. S. Wigins; (violoncello), J. E. Hambleton, and 
W. C. Hann; (organ), R. Briant; (harmony), W. Sewell. 

Bronze Medals (singing), D. Lewis, C. Pounds, L. Williams ; 
(sight-singing), Charles T, Corke, Frank Gwyn, Germar Jones, 
Henry Douglas Redman, and John E. West; (pianoforte), E. O. 
Kiver, T. B, Knott, W. Mackway, C. T. Reddie, H. Douglas Red- 
man, and C, Woods; (violin), P. Chapman, G. Jones, W. Richard- 
son, and H. C. Tonking; (organ), E. Drewett, and A, Lake; 
(harmony), W. T. Barker, C. S, Macpherson, and L, Prout. 

Besides the above, the Certificate of Merit—the highest award of the 
Academy—was given to Miss Annie Cantelo, for piano-playing ; and 
in the Male Department, Certificates of Merit were given to Alfred 
Izard (pianoforte), Frank Arnold (violin), Walter Thomas Barker 
(harp), and George John Bennett (harmony), Mr. Edward J. O'Brien 
obtained a violin-bow for violin-playing, and Miss Ellinor Clegg, a 
book for proficiency in Italian, Many letters of commendation were 
also given, 








Musical Potes, 
—_—o— 


ANGELO NEUMANN’S successor at the Leipzig theatre, 
Herr Stiigemann, promises to produce, among other 
novelties, Berlioz’s- Benvenuto Cellini, Rubinstein’s Mak- 
kabéier, Glinka’s Russlan und Ludmilla, and Rheinthaler’s 
Kathchen von Heilbronn. 

JOACHIM has been appointed Capellmeister of the Royal 
Academy of Arts at Berlin. 

ONE of the first novelties to be produced at the Berlin 
opera, which opens on the 1st of September, will be Per- 
fall’s Raimondin. 

PASDELOUP, who was engaged by the director of the 
Bordeaux Grand Théatre to give a series of popular con- 
certs during the time of the exhibition, gave the first of 
them on the 2nd of August. 

IN the course of the next season there will be heard at 
the Thédtre des Arts, of Rouen, Weber’s early opera 
Sylvana. 





THE Opéra Comique is closed, and will not open till 
the 1st of September. At the Opéra, Le Freischiitz, La 
Juive, Les Huguenots, and equally well-known works, are 
performed by the less distinguished members of the com- 
pany. The most brilliant stars are not shining now—at 
least, not in Paris. Their last appearance was on July 14, 
when the gratis performance of Thomas’s Franzoise de 
Riminé took place. 

THE new director of the Apollo Theatre at Rome pro- 
poses to produce Wagner’s Zannhduser. 

LArt Musical announces that Mlle. Madeleine 
Stamati, the daughter of the late composer and pianist, 
Camille Stamati, died suddenly at Paris on her return 
from a journey to Algiers. 

THE Italian Legislature has decided that the 2nd 
Article of the Law of August 10, 1875, is to be abolished, 
and: to be replaced by the following dispositions :— 
(1) No one will be permitted to represent, or execute, in 
public, an opera, or ballet, or any musical composition 
whatever, without the consent of the authors or of those 
having their rights. The written and legalised proof of 
their consent has to be presented and handed over to the 
prefect of the province, who, in default of such a proof, 
and on the reclamation of the injured parties, will prevent 
the representation or execution. (2) A non-authorised 
representation or execution, be it entire or partial, aug- 
mented, reduced, or modified, will be punished with a 
fine not exceeding 500 lire (about £20), the question of 
damages being, moreover, reserved, as well as that of the 
severer punishments which may follow in the case of 
theft, fraud, or forgery, conformably with the penal code. 
(3) The penal action for the protection of the rights of 
authors will be officially exercised. 

AT this time of the year, when there is not much going 
on in the musical world, we cannot occupy our leisure 
better than by taking a closer and a more comprehensive 
view of this and that aspect of our art. One means of 
doing so is to study musical statistics, for which we should 
like to give the reader a taste. Let us begin with the 
receipts of the chief concert institutions of Paris. “La 
Société des Concerts ” realised in eighteen concerts from 
140,000 to 150,000 francs; “ L’Association du Chatelet,” 
directed by Edouard Colonne, in twenty-two concerts, 
133,390 francs; “Les Concerts Populaires” (Cirgue 
@hiver), of Pasdeloup, in twenty-four concerts, 114,461 
francs ; ‘Les Nouveaux Concerts” (Salle du Chateau 
a’ Eau), founded by Lamoureux, in twenty-three concerts, 
62,000 francs ; and “ Les Grands Concerts” (Cirgue des 
Champs Elysées), of Broustet, in twenty concerts, between 
30,000 and 35,000 francs, 

THE numbers of the pupils of the Paris Conservatoire 
admitted to take part in this year’s competition will 
interest at the present time when the conditions and 
prospects of our projected Royal College of Music are so 
much discussed. Counterpoint and fugue, 13 ; Harmony 
(men) 26, (women) 12; Accompaniment (men) 3, 
(women) 7; Solfeggio (male instrumentalists) 36, (fe- 
male) 66; Solfeggio (male singers) 22, (female) 27; 
Singing (men) 22, (women) 25; Organ, 5 ; Pianoforte 
(men) 51, (women) 30; Preparatory Pianoforte classes 
(men) 14, (women) 40; Harp, 5; Violin, 27 ; Preparatory 
Violin classes, 11; Violonceilo, 12; Double-bass, 5 ; 
Flute, 6; Oboe, 7; Clarinet, 7; Bassoon, 4; Horn, 5; 
Trumpet, 9; Cornet-a-piston, 7; Trombone, 6; Opera 
(men) 7, (women) 6; Comic Opera (men) 9, (women) 
13; Tragedy (men) 3, (women) 3; Comedy (men) 13, 
(women) 10. Total, 538. It is hardly necessary to 
indicate that this number is not made up of as many 
diferent pupils. 
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THE salaries paid to some of the principal singers at 
the Oféra are:—1i20,000 francs for eight months to 
Mile. Krauss; 100,000 for ten months to Mlle. Salla ; 
33,000 francs for eleven months to Mlle. Richard; 
112,000 francs for eight months and a half to M. Las- 
salle ; 50,000 for five months to M. Maurel ; 60,000 to 
M. Villaret ; 55,000 francs to M. Sellier. : 


THE receipts at the Oféra, from November Ist, 1879, 
to October 31st, 1880, amounted to 4,162,115 francs ; from 
November Ist, 1880, to October 31st, 1881, to 4,208,219 
francs, In the former period, M. Vaucorbeil, the 
director, lost 12,635 francs ; in the latter he gained 101,779 
francs. 

DURING the season 1881—1882, there were produced 
at the Cologne Theatre, under the management of Julius 
Hofmann, 139 musico-dramatic performances of thirty. 
eight different operas and four ballets. Of these thirty- 
eight operas seven were novelties :—Goetz’s Zaming of 
the Shrew, Schumann’s Gencveva, Rubinstein’s Demon, 
Semet’s Die Grille von Berry, Wagner’s Gétterdim- 
merung, and Mozart’s Jdomeneo and Cos? fan tutte. 


THE Birmingham Musical Festival commenced on 
August 29th, and concludes to-day (September Ist), The 
principal novelties announced are “ Graziella,” a new 
cantata by Sir Julius Benedict ; “ Psyche,” a cantata by 
Herr Gade (composed expressly for this festival) ; “The 
Holy City,” a new cantata by Mr. A. R. Gaul; Zhe Re- 
demption, a new oratorio, composed expressly for the 
festival by M. Charles Gounod; a new symphony by 
Mr. Hubert Parry ; and an orchestral serenade by Mr. 
C. V. Stanford. M. Gounod’s oratorio was performed 
on the Wednesday morning, and will be given again to- 
day. Sir Michael Costa is the conductor ; and the prin- 
cipal vocalists are Mme. Albani, Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Eleanor Farnol, and Mme. Marie Roze, Mme. Patey 
and Mme. Trebelli; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and Mr. J. Maas, Mr. Santley, Mr. F. King, 
and Signor Foli. The band of 131 players will be led by 
M. Sainton. Mr. Stockley is chorus-master, and Mr. 
Stimpson organist. 

THE Hereford Musical Festival will be held on the fol- 
lowing dates :—September 12, 13, 14, and 15; and the 
Bristol Musical Festival on October 17, 18, 19, and 20. 

MR. E. PRouT’s cantata, “ Alfred,” produced on the 
Ist of May last at the Shoreditch Town Hall by the 
Borough of Hackney Choral Association, is shortly to be 
given at Bishop Auckland, 


A PROSPECTUS has been issued of a new Sacred 
Harmonic Society, to be formed as a limited liability 
company, with a capital of £10,000 in pound shares. 
There will be a first issue of 5,000 at £1, nearly a thousand 
of which are already subscribed for among the council 
and their friends. 

PIERRE- FRANCOIS WARTEL, the eminent singing 
master, died at Paris on the 12th of August. 

THE Italian composer and professor at the Royal 
Academy of Music, Saint Cecilia, Nicola Alberini, died 
at Rome, after a Jong illness, on July 29. 


WE have to mention the death of James Turle, on the 
28th of last June. He was born in the year 1802, and 
after serving for several years as choir-boy of Wells 
Cathedral, he was articled as a pupil to an uncle of the 
late Sir John Goss. He subsequently cazne to London, 


and on the death of Greatorex, in 1821, he was appointed, | 


at the age of 29, organist of Westminster Abbey, which 
post he retained to the time of his death. He was thus 
connected with the great metropolitan church for a period 
of fifty-one years, although he retired from active duty in 





1875. He accompanied “ Israel in Egypt” at the Handel 
Festival, held in Westminster Abbey in 1834, presided 
at the organ when Spohr’s “ Last Judgment” was first 
performed at Norwich, in 1830, and was festival organist 
at Birmingham in 1837, when Mendelssohn conducted his 
“St. Paul.” After noticing these facts, it isnot necessary 
to speak of his capacity as an organist ; only a man of 
striking merit would have been chosen to officiate on such 
important occasions. By his own express desire he now 
rests by the side of his wife in Norwood Cemetery. The 
window above the graves of Purcell and Bennett, in 
Westminster Abbey, will, however, be filled with stained 
glass as a tribute to his memory. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. William 
Hutchins Callcott on the 4th ult. For several years he 
had been in very bad health, and endured great suffering 
with patience and Christian resignation. He was the 
younger son of Dr. Callcott, and nephew of the distin- 
guished painter and Royal Academician, Sir Augustus 
Wall Callcott. The father, Dr. Callcott, an industrious 
and skilful composer, left behind him a distinguished 
name. His numerous glees and his clever canons ob- 
tained for him many honours during his lifetime, and 
established for him a great and lasting fame. His son, 
Mr. W. H. Callcott, was born at Kensington in the year 
1807. After his father’s death in 1821, he received musical 
instruction from his brother-in-law, William Harsley. 
In after life he spent much of his time in teaching, and 
also held several posts as organist. As a composer he is 
well known by his scena of “The Last Man,” and his 
anthems, “Give Peace in our Time, O Lord,” and “In 
My Father’s House are many Mansions.” Mr. Callcott 
also published many clever transcriptions. His ‘“ Holy 
Family,” “ Half-hours with the Best Composers,” and 
Handel and Haydn arrangements, are highly esteemed 
and extensively used. 





Works. 


| rata JOSEPH. — Select 


SERIES I.—(Revised and edited by E. Pauer.) 


5. Three Short Concert Pieces, complete, 5s. 
1. The Chase (Die Jagd). Impromptu, 2s. 
2. Toccatina, 2s. 

3. Fugue, 2s, 6d. 

Op. 9. Four Concert Studies, complete, 4s. 

No. 4. Melody (Melodie), 1s. 

5, Wander-Song (Wanderlied), 1s, 6d. 

6. Dreaming (Traumen), 1s. 

7. From Olden Times (Aus alter Zeit), 1s. 
Op. 29. From Italy. 3 Pieces, complete, 4s. 
No. 8. Dolce far niente, 2s. 

9. Rimembranza, 2s. éd. 

10 Serenata, 2s. 6d. 


Op. 
No. 


SERIES IL. 


11. Jagd-scene. Impromptu, 4s. 
12. Idyll. Idylle, 3s. 
13. Cradle Song with Variations. Wiegenlied mit Veriinderungen, 3s. 
14. Impromptu, 3s. 
15. Barcarolle, Fi 
16, Legend of the Wood. Waldmiirchen. Concert Sketch, 4s. 
17. Roundelay. Rundgesang, 1s. 
18, Masurek, 1s. 
19. Round. Reigen, 3s. 
20. Allegretto capriccioso, 3s. 
at. Elegy. Elegie, 1s. 
22. Toccata, 4s. 
Six Tone-pieces in Fugue Form. 6 Tonstiicke in Fugirter Form. 
. rin D minor, 4s. 
. 2in A major, 4s. 
. 3 in 1} minor, 4s. 
. 4 in E minor, 3s. 
. 5 in D flat major, 3s. 
No. 6 in C minor, 4s. 
29. Capriccio gioccso, 4s. 
30. Scherzoso, 4s. 
31. Romance, 3s. 
32. Etude, 3s. 


Lordon: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 
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EW MOTETT FOR FESTIVALS OF THE | 

BLESSED VIRGIN, as sung in the Church of the Immaculate | 

Conception, Farm Street, Composed by Cuartes J. Harcirr (Director | 
of the Choir.) ‘‘ Tota Pulchra es Maria!” For Eight Voices (S.S., A.A., 
.T., B.B.), without accompani: t, or with Organ ad /id., price 2s, 6d. net. 
The same Motett, adapted for more general use in smaller Choirs, arranged 
ior Four Voices (S., A., T., B.), with Organ or Piano accompaniment. 
Price 1s. 6d. net.—London; Burns & Oates, Granville Mansions, 28, 

Orchard Street, W. 





ens —s - $e | 
AVORITE SCOTCH SONGS. “I’m glad my | 


+4 ” ° ” | 
heart's my ain,” 1s. 6d. net; ‘‘ Emigrant’s Reply,” 1s. 6d. net ; 


} 
} 





HARRow SCHOOL MUSIC, by Joun Farmer, | 
| 


Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 


ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” | 


Cloth, 4s. ; Paper Cover, 3s. ; Book of Words, 2d. | 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 


GLEE BOOK. Vols. I. and II. Cloth, 4s. each, 


Part Soncs FoR PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Being a cheap edition of above. 
Vols. I. and II., in paper covers, 1s. 6d. each, 


SONGS. Vol. I., cloth, 4s. 
SINGING QUADRILLES. 


ist Set. a and Jill,” &c., 1s. 
and Set. “‘ Humpty Dumpty,” &c., duet, 3s. Soio, 1s 





rd Set. Hunting Quadrille, ‘‘ John Peel, * &c., 18. 
are St Sincinat Qraduille’’* Bo 
List and full particulars may be obtained on application. 


Harrow: J. C. WitBee, Bookseller to Harrow School. | Kk 


London: Novetto, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Sireet, W. 
HE SCHOLASTIC GAZETTE, 
A MONTHLY EDUCATIONAL PAPER, 
Price 3d., 
ANNUAL SusscripTionN, THREE SHILtincs, Post Free. 





Leading Articles on Educational Subjects, University Intelligence, Scholastic 
Notes, Reviews and Notices of New Educational Books, Lists of 
Masterships Vacant and Tutors requiring Appointments, Schools for 
Sale, Partnerships, School Premises to Let and for Sale, Schools, &c., 
wanted to Purchase. | 


The Columns of the Paper are also open to the Discussion of Questions of | 
Interest to Educationists. | 


Messrs. Bisson, BorMAN & Co., 3, Berners Street, London, W. | 


MSS MARIE COPE (Soprano) accepts Engage- | 
Fd ments for Oratorios and Concerts. Lessons.—167, New Cross Road, 
ndon, 


| 





OMPLETE CATALOGUE OF AUGENER & | 
CO.’S EDITION OF CHEAP WORKS NOW PUBLISHED. 

Augener & Co.’s Editions, published with the object of supplementing 
the celebrated Peters’ Editions, have been increased during the last few 
years to such an extent that they now form an almost complete collection of 
the Musical Classics, and a choice selection of all that is famous amongst 
the Modern Writers. There are now no less than 800 Vols. completed in 
this Edition. 

Augener & Co.’s Editions, which have associated themselves in appearance 
- soo value with the Peters’ Editions, are favourably distinguished from 
all others— 

IN PRICE, being uniformly marked at the lowest charge of any existing | 
Cheap Edition. A 

IN CORRECTNESS, being brought out under the zgis of the highest 
Musical Authorities of the Day, 

IN ELEGANCE, for the same superior factors of Engraving, Paper, and 

rinting, combined with correctness (which have procured Messrs. 

A. & Co.’s Prizes at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris Exhibitions), | 
are now employed in producing A. & Co.’s Cheap Editions, 

N.B.—The complete Pianoforte Works by Robert Schumann (Pauer 
Edition) and Chopin’s Works (Klindworth and Scharwenka Edition) for 
example, may be pointed out as worthy of notice, as well as Pauer's 
Children’s Ciassics, with their Illustrated Biographies, wnich are unique in 
their way. The Series of Educational Works edited by E. Pauer (used at 
the National Training School, Kensington, the Guildhall School of 
Music, &c.) and by John Farmer (used at Harrow School, &c.) are of the 
greatest importance to all who learn or teach Music. 

Lists gratis from the Publishers, AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street ; } 
81, Regent Street ; and Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, London, 


ys and Girls,” &c., 1s. | 


| 
CONTENTS: | 





| will considerably assist t 


BENEZER PROUT’S “ ALFRED.” A Dramatic 
Cantata. The Libretto by Witi1Am Grist. For Soprano, Tenor, 

and Bass, with Chorus and Orchestra (or Pianoforte). s. 
go51 Vocal Score, 8vo 


eo f ee e -. wes ¢ 
Cuorvus: Parts. 
gosi1@a Soprano.. “4 ~ ee ~o @ 
go51d Alto » 0 8 
gosic Tenor oe @§ 
go51d Basso - ‘es “< “d as ee o @% 
Orchestra Parts may be had on Hire. 
In preparation—An Arrangement of the Orchestral Accompaniment for 


: Piano and Harmonium, by the Composer, 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


c ERMAN ROUNDS (Deutsche Reigen), for Piano- 


forte Duet, by Moritz Moszkowski, Op. 25. Quarto Volume, 
oblong (8584). Price 2s. 6d. net.—London: AUGENER & Co., Newgate 
Street and Regent Street. 


NOCTURNE ALBUM. A Collection of cele- 


brated Nocturnes for the Pianoforte, Selected, Fingered, and 
Revised by E. Pauer. 4to (8323), price 2s. net.—London: AuGEeNnsr & 
Co., Newgate Street ani Regent Street. _ 


For the Virginals and Harpsichord. A Collection of Preludes, 
Galliards, Pavanes, Grounds, Chaconnes, Suites, Overtures, Sonatas, &c. 
&c. Selected from the Works of William Byrde, Dr. John Bull, Orlando 
Gibbons, Dr. John Blow, Henry Purcell, and Dr. Thomas Augustine Arne. 
Revised and Edited by E. PAUER. With Portrait of Purcell, Biographical 
Notices by W. A. Barrett, &c. &c. 4to, elegantly bound, net, 10s. 6d. 

AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 








Orr FAVORITE TUNES (Unsere Lieblings 


Melodieen). A Collection of Melodies, Ancient and Modern, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by Cornetius GursitT. Op. 106, 
No. 8146a, 6 Pianoforte Solo, each net 2s. 6d. 
No. 7375 Pianoforte and Violin, net, 4s, 
Lendon: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street 


-ENRY SMART'S Four-Part Songs for Soprano, 
d 


Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Ss. 


13885 Autumn. Song eee vee au an m 0 0 3 
13886 ‘Ihe Gipsy’s Song ... ine om 8 0 4 
13887 My Love is like the Swallow a 0°03 


13888 Summer Offerings ... a ee “ wm @ @@ 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


DANCES BOHEMES pour le Piano & quatre 


mains, par J. Léw. Cuart > Volume, oblong (8567). Price as. net. 
___AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


(HARROW MUSIC SCHOOL SERIES.) 


IOH. SEB. BACH’S 
PIANOFORTE WORKS. Edited by JOHN FARMER. 

Nos. In 4to Volumes. s. G 
8018. 15 zweistimmige Inventionen (Two-part Inventions) net 1 4 
8019. 15 dreistimmige Inventionen (‘l'hree-part Inventions) net 1 6 
8020. 18 petits Preludes ou Exercises pour les Commengants 

net to 
8021. French Suites (6 petites Suites) ......c0e0c00 eee oohet 2 0 

“ Those teachers who wish to introduce young pupils in the pleasantest and 





| easiest way to the study of the works of Sebastian Bach will find the three 


books of his short pieces just reprinted by Messrs, Augener & Co, admirably 
adapted to their purpose. The preludes were written for the use of the 
composer's son, Friedemann Bach, and the ‘ Inventions’ in two and three 
parts were also designed for the old master’s pupils. They will be probably 
so well known to most musicians that it will suffice to say that they are 
equally valuable for training the fingers and for improving the taste, The 
resent edition has been carefully and judiciously prepared by Mr. John 
‘armer, who has not — fingered it, but added marks of expression which 
e 


student in giving an intelligent reproduction of 
the music.”—7he Atheneum, Augu 1880. 


B. CRAMER. SIXTY STUDIES. 
. 6 Velocity Studies. 
15 Arpeggio Studies 
6 Studies for the Left Hand. 
3 Studies inthe Cantabile Style. 
10 Studies inThirds and Sixths. 
3 Change of Finger on one note. 
4 Shake Studies. 
6 Studies in Double Passages. 
4 Studies in Legato Style and Part-playing. 
3 Studies for acquiring a Strong Touch. 
Sele:ted, revised, and the fingering supplemented, with marks of expression 
and directions as to the proper mode of practising them, &c., by E. Paver. 
With Portrait of Cramer. Bound in tolio volume, forming No. 8106 of 
Augener & Co.'s Edition, net 10s. 6d. 


M USIC COPIED, 4d. per page, transposed 6d. 
Trypographic copies estimated for.—Savitte & Co., Saville Street 
Vorks, Oxford Street, Manchester. 
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DEON. Collection of Standard Pieces. se- AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION—No. 8206. 


AD can Arranged for Small Hands, Fingered, and Revised by UNDAY MUSIC.—A Collection of 100 Short 

G. F. HANDEL. 1685-1759. Pieces extracted from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works 

. Chon The Messiah” . of the most celebrated Composers. Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, 

. og rom “‘ The Messia and Revised by E, PAUER. Blue 4to Vol., with Chromo- Litho., &c., 

170 pp., net 7s. 6d. Or, in 3 Blue 4to Vols, (82962,0,c), each, net 3s. 
Or, elegantly bound, complete, net ros. 6d. 
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Symphony from * Heracles” 
orus from ‘ a 
» Minuet 


. Prelude ee 

. Sarabande 

. Siciliano 
Echo .. oo ae os 

. Gigue.. oe * on 

. Bourrée 


DHH eH Hw 
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ap S. BACH. 1685-1750. . Contents :— 
sl aS a hy! ry ig ~o = . Schubert. F. Pax vobiscum. 2. Mozart.W.A. Andante inc. 
. Schneider, Fr. Prayer. (Stille der Andacht.) 
. Cherubini, L. Pie Jesu. 5. Haeser, A. F. Graduale, 
. - . Schubert, F. Das Marienbild. 
nes “a ~~ aid . Haydn, Jos. Prayer. (Gebet zu Gott.) 8. Arcadelt, Jacob. Ave Maria. 
Jos. HAYDN. eatin . Beethoven, L. van. Hope. (An die Hoffnung.) 
. Mozart, W. A. Andante in p. 
. Chorale: Allein Gott in der Héh’ sei Ehr’. 
i . Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Andante in A. 
2 ‘ . Beethoven, L. van. Andante inp. 14. Haeser, A. F. Pie Jesu. 
1756-1791. . Chorale: Alle Menschen miissen sterben, 
ee " . . Handel, G. F. Return, O God of Hosts. (Samson.) 
. Stradella, Ale:sandro. Sacred Aria. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Nature’s Praise of God. (Die Ehre Gettes). 


HHH HH 
ooooo$o 


. Serenade 
. Arietta con Variazioni.. oe ee 
. Andante (The Clock movement)... eo oe 
. Aria from “ The Creation” ee oe 
. Finale from the Symphony i in B flat... 
. Minuet from the “ ee Sym 
W.A OZART 


HN NH DD 
ceooo0o°o 


. Larghetto from the Clarinet Quintet 
Romanza from the Concerto in D minor ee 

. Minuet from the Symphony in £ flat oe 

7 = —_ ‘on i aus dem Serail” ee 

. Duet from ‘ ozze di og . Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Song. 

. Six Minuets a ny wee on rial Balis of Vienna) «. . . Hiller, Joh. A. Chorale: Wie gross ist des ‘<5 Gitte. 

VAN 1770-1827: . Mozart, W.A. Ave verum. 22. Gluck, Chr. W._ Hymn. 
. Allegretto from the Choral-Fantasia (Passion Music, “ St. Matthew.”) 
rt, F. Litany. 


. Polonaise from the Serenade for Violin, “Tenor, and Violoncello .. 
q += the ~~ for two Oboes and English Horn ee ” Hiller, Jon. ‘A. Hymn: Mein Gott, zu dem ich weinend fiche! 
Mis ¥ aid - ses - on oe “~ 4 . Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Song. 
. Si "Ge D 4 oY * a as . Chorale; Auf, auf mein Herz mit Freuden. 
. Six German Dances pa. ee °e ’ Beethoven, L. van. Prayer. (Bitten.) 
, C. M. v. "WEBER. "1786-1826. Stradella, Alessandro. O Salutaris, 30. Himmel, Fr. Prayer. 
. Minuet from the Clarinet Quintet ° . . a ° . Beethoven, L. van. Andante in £ flat. 
onde.. £ * o Chorale : Ach, bleib’ bei uns, Herr Jesu Christ. 
. Torchlight Dance, from Silvana” . —— Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern. 
Annie’s Arietta from Der F reischiitz” - . . Beethoven, L. van. Love of our Neighbour. (Die Liebe des Nachsten. 
. Menuetto serioso from Earyents" et eee, Renn) a ” Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Adagio in E. 
. Finale of the First Act from ditt ee . e- . Beethoven, L. van. arc: (Mount of Olives.) 
F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 1809-1847. ; Meadehchn Bano, F. * But the Lord. (St. Paul.) 
. .- ** . Cantique: Allatrinita beata. (Fifteenth century.) 
Evening Hymn of the Moravian Brothers, 
. Bans, 2 g q —— Ehr’ sei im Himmelsthrone, 
a oh. Se! mn in G minor. 
Andante from the first Piano tio ° ‘ Peg G. B. Stabat Mater. 
. Andante from a OR oc Sonata, Op. 45 .. . Handel, G. F. Come, ever smiling Liberty. (Judas Maccabeus.) 
SCH UMANN. Kear ans Schumann, Rob. *** 45. Mendelssohn- oldy, F. Morning 
. oe .- Beethoven, L. van. Andante in B. 
Handel, G. F. Adagio in B minor. 
. Pergolesi, G. B. Quando Corpus.  (Stabat Mater.) 
horale : Aufersteh’n, ja aufersteh’n wirst du. 
. Haydn, Jos. The Heavens are telling. (Creation.) 
. | “on Bommarian), Hymn. 
. Lotti, ! hide thy face. 
L. HATTONS “"FourPart Songs for Soprano, Ae wa. Bowl Thoughts 
« Alto, Tenor, andBass. 4s. d. . Astorga, E. d’. mre, ¥ rea 
All the Blossoms greet hee i a a Bach jo «Seb. My Heart ever faithful. 
The Brooklet ae ome ie : Marcello, B, From Psalm I. 
The Day is Done . serie ove . Crotch, W. | Be Peace on Earth. 58. Righini, V. Te Deum, 
Outward Bound ... be wa ’ Old German : Bless thou thy Maker 
The Poppy ... em gg D. Sanctus, 61. i Agnus Dei. 
Song of the Violet ove Handel, G. F. 2, “ee and Presto. 
The » Seartlent os giadden’d the River ” Bortniansk y, D. ph a unto the Power of vv? : 
. Mozart, W. A. Andante. 65. Hiller, Joh. A. is my Song. 


Thinking of Thee a ee 
The World’s oe —_— Thou mourn ’st, O Christ, in hea suffering. 
Morning and panes. Service i ink fat 7. —— O Lord —- Thee only have 1. 
The Aldeburgh Te De . Handel, G. F. Andante. yy Zingarelli, N. Litary. 
The St. Nicholas (Liverpoo! Jubilate... Marcello, B. Preserve me, 
Nicene Creed . Handel, G. F. When Jesus, our Lord. 
Magnificat ... . Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. For in His own Hand, 
. Beethoven, L. van. Andante. 
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eooo0o0 0 
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. I would that my love - 
. March from the Capriccio, Op. 


NO HHH 
eooooco 


44 os 
’ A little Cradle Song ee oo 
Funeral March from the Q uintet, “Op. “4 ee ee 
. Farewell Song of the He: es ee 
. Evening Song oo 
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Nunc Dimittis .. ..  . 
3 The ‘Shirley Anthem... 74 ——. : Pg ey ar 4 Song. ii, A. La 
. Hasse, Jo . _Recordare Jesu. orelli, gO. 
London: AUGENER & CO,, 86, Newgate Street, and Set Street, * ow A. tendo tien: dotencrr ais oot Preie 
ALON ALBUM. Morceaux de Salon pour” le . Haydn, os. Andantino. 79. Schubert, F. To Music. 
Piano. Vol. I., 4to (83774) : Mozart, W. A. Adagio. 81. Bach, Joh. Seb. Andante. 
BADARZEWSKA. La Priére d’une Vierge . Crotch, W. Andantino. 83. Palestrina. Stabat Mater. 
FLIEGE, Gavotte chevaleresque . . Bach, C. Ph. Sa Aria from the + + pean ** St. Peter. 
FUNKE. Ecoutez-moi. " 3 Hummel, JN Ne Antenne. 86. Mozart, W. A. Andante con moto 
4 - Beethoven van. Sco 
GERVILLE. Le Ben, ee au Réveil. Field, peo Evenin 


GHYS. Air de Louis vg 
Mendelssohn-Barthol y, Fe "I will sing ot Thy great mercies, 
a + Corelli, A. Sonata da Chiesa. gr. Webbe, S. Prayer. 
" KONTSKI. Réveil du Lion. . Schubert, F. Dies irae, dies illa. 
’ LEFEBURE-WELY. Les Cloches du Monastére. » Besthoven, 1. van. -Adaginsomtenstc, 
10. SCHUBERT. Sehnsuchts Waizer. p Old Babouw Peayes.. 96, Hime, Fe. Cragee 
31. —— Schmerzens Walzer. . Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. I waited for the Lord. 
12, ——_Hoffnungs Walzer. Hy rT yo gg se F. The Weeping 
. Mussek, agio, 99. Schubert, Ff, ce Weeping. 
> a. imac Laman Coe beara 100. Handel, G. F. The King shall rejoice. , 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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Pauer’s “Training School for the Pianoforte.” 


Compiled for the purpose of Training the Pupil from the 
Elementary Stages to Concert Playing. 
SELECTED, REVISED, ARRANGED, AND FINGERED BY 


E. PAUER. 


Section A.— Studies. 
First Step.—Fifty very easy Studies in C major (Treble Clef) followed by Ten easy 
Studies in C major (Treble and Bass Clef). 
Second Step.—24 Preparatory Five-Finger Exercises, followed by 18 Studies of Velocity. 
Third Step.—Exercises and Studies on the Shake and the Arpeggio. 


Section 23.—Messons. 


First Step.—Fifteen very easy Pieces in C major (in Treble Clef) followed by Nine easy 
Pieces in C major and A minor (in Treble and Bass Clef). 

Second Step.—Twenty easy Pieces in G, F, D, B flat, and A minor. 

Third Step.—Eighteen Pieces in E flat major, A major, C minor, and F sharp minor. 


Section E.—Recreations. 


First Step.—Thirty-two National Airs in C major (Treble Clef) followed by Eight 
National Airs in C major and A minor (Treble Clef). 

Second Step.—‘‘ 20 Old Dances” (Allemande, Anglaise, Bourrée, Les Buffons, Chaconnes, 
Courante, Forlane, Gaillarde, Gavotte, Gigue, Hornpipe, Minuet, Musette, 
Passecaille, Passepied, Pavana, Polonaise, Rigaudon, Sarabande, 
Tambourin). 

Third Step.—_28 Modern and National Dances. 

Price of each Step, 5s. (To be continued.) 


PREFACE. 


EVERY teacher of music will be prepared to admit that a wise selection of practical and useful Studies forms one 
of the most important elements in the successful performance of the task which he has undertaken. The 
experienced Professor who is well acquainted with the literature of his instrument has no difficulty in making a 
proper selection of music for his pupils’ use ; but, as the instruction of children is frequently entrusted to those 
who may never have possessed the necessary facilities for the formation of a sound judgment as to the works 
best suited for musical education, the publication of the “Pianoforte Training School” will, it is believed, be 
welcomed in many quarters. The aim of the work is, to present to Teachers and to Students of the Pianoforte 
a Collection of Studies and short pieces, classified in a systematic manner and on a graduated scale, according 
to difficulty of performance; and as there are many Sonatas, Rondos, and Compositions of a lighter character 
of great interest which are but little known, their publication will prove both opportune and useful. The pieces 
in each division of the work are arranged in Steps, and these again are sub-divided into sections, viz. :— 


Section A: STupIES. Section B: LESSONS. Section C: RECREATIONS. 


Experience has proved that variety of style in the pieces placed before the youthful Student stimulates a healthy 
interest in what, under a less judicious system of instruction, would too often become a mechanical and monotonous 
exercise ; and for this reason the combination for practice of a study, a short classical piece, and—for recreation 
—a dance tune or national melody, will prove both attractive and interesting. The various Sections are arranged 
on precisely the same principle of graduated difficulty, so that an opportunity is afforded for the steady advance 
of the Student and for the progressive cultivation of technical skill, expression, and, last but not least, of the 
feeling for melody and rhythm, which are essential to the formation of a correct taste. Each piece is carefully 
fingered with a view to develop the pupil’s capacity, but the tingering is not applied to every note, on the method 
frequently adopted, as this method necessarily tends to produce a certain degree of bewilderment, which at times 
gives rise to negligence, while it also prevents the student from becoming independent of an extraneous aid, which 
ought in any case only to be regarded as a means to an end. 

To complete what may be termed ¢he educational part of the work, the Editor has provided a series of more 
elaborate Studies, Sonatas, Rondos, and short Fantasias, together with a collection of the most celebrated Drawing- 
room pieces, of various degrees of technical difficulty, and he now submits the result of his labours to Teachers 
and to the musical public, in the hope that his “ Pianoforte Training School” will be accepted with the same 
kindness and approval which have been uniformly accorded to his educational works. 


2 Te ee ee 


: a E. PAUER. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street; 81, Regent Street; and Foubert’s Place, Regent Street. 
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Next -TIES Published within the last Month by 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London ; 
and to be had of all Town and Country Music Sellers. 
PIANOFOR'E SOLOS. 
GURLITT, a 6 Sonatinas. win 121 ;— 
No. 4 in Diss ‘ ae 
ea 5 » 2 cas 


RHEINBERCER. 70S. "Se'ect Works :— 
Oo. It. agd- -scene. Impromptu 
», 12. Idyl. Idylle... 
ty) 13. Cradle Song, with Variations. 
Veriinderungen 
Impromptu 
Barcarolle 
Legend of the Wood, 
Sketch 
Roundelay. Run udgesang 
+» 18, Masur-k... ‘odd ‘ aa oe 
Re 19. Round. Reigen Seip FREY on oy one 
0. Allegretto Capriccio 
Six Tone-Pieess in Fugue Ferm (6 ‘Tonstiicke i in Fugirter Form) : 
0.1 in D minor . 
» 2ina peers dos _ 
»» 3in B minor. 
» 4iN E minor... 
»» 5 in D flat major 
», 6 in C minor oo 
»» 29. Capriccioso Giocoso .., 
»» 30. Scherzoso oe oes 
» 32. Etude 
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SONGC, 
Affection’s Prayer (Im Gebet), Op 452 
VOLUMES. 
13703 ner VWaat aoncgues in the Forest. 


ABT, FRANZ. No. 2 
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Four-Part Song 


8987 ANDRE, A. Birthday Cantata for 3 Seprano Vuices, with 
Pianoforte Accompanimen 

8051 BENNETT, W. S ERNDALE. Overtures. 
Solo. Complete web ‘ied bas ab 

8051a —— The Naiades (Die Najaden) een _ Ba a 

80516 —— Parisina be 

8051¢.-—— The Wood Nymph (Die Waldnymphe) ... ™ 

87579BEST, W. T. Handel Album, containing Extracts from 
Instrumental Music by Handel, now rarely performed, 
The Curtain Tunes, Marches, and other inctlental Music 
from the Italian Operas, Selections from the Sonatas for 
Stringed Instruments, Organ and Harpsichord Music, 
Uboe Concertos, Grand Concertos, Water and I.re Music, 
&c. Arranged from the Scores for the —- In ig Vols. 
(oblong) Vol. XVI. 


Pianoforte 


one 


CONTEN‘TS :— 
Overture to the Opera of Semele. 
Air “ Obra mai fu,” from the Opera of Serse, 
Introduction and Fuga in F sharp minor, from the 6th 
‘ Suite de Piéces. 
Air (in p) from the Overture to the Opera Ariadne. 
8703 —— Cecilia. A Collection of Organ Pieces in Diverse 
Styles. Edited v Atat T. Best. Book ILI. Sonata 
inc minor, Op. 27. By Jos. Rheinberger ... ‘ 
3546 DOURVILLE, LEON, * Soirées Musicales. Piéces pour 
Piano & quatre-mains. pe Wa. cts oe 
ENTS !— 
Reaper’s Scng (Schnitterlied). neThe Lake er See). 
Gondolina, Hunting Song’ UJagdtied), | 
7322a HERMANN, FR. Album pour Violon et Piano, Vol. 
Moritz Moszkowski, Mélodie. F. David, Scherzo. 
R. Schumann, Abendlied. M. Hauser, Le Désir. 
F. Schubert, Moment Musical. J. Léw, Albumblatt. 
H. Reber, Berceuse. A, Jensen, Lindler. 
Anon, Romance. R. Wagner, Albumblatt. 
KUCKEN, F. Six Duos for Tenor and Pianoforte (Con- 
certante). 
76296 —— No. 2 in £ flat 
7629¢ — » 3 in A minor 
7629d —— ,, 4inc 
7620 sinGminor — .. 
82234 Liszt, R r¥e Polonaise, Révue par "Xaver Scharwenka 
8689 PEEL, Fr. 25 Songs tor Young Singers, For Home or 
School use « nan Hee eee woe eee 
PLEYEL, J. © uvre 8. Nouvellement revu, doigté et “arrangé 
r F. Hermann :— ‘ 
7850 For Flute and Violin.. Ty 
Piano, Violin, and ‘Violoncello 
,, Piano and Two Violins... eos 
a3 REINECKE, C, 12 Pianoforte Duets within the Compass 
of Five Notes, in one position of the hand, and especially 
Com “ or — of the Feeling of ‘Time and 
Expression. OQ Bin 
8390 SCHULHOFF. RP. Favourite Pianoforte Pieces by 
Jules Schulhoff _... see net o t 6 


en-— 


CONTENTS :— 
Galop di Bravura. Grande Valse brillante. Caprice sur des Airs Bohémiens. 
8451a SUPPE, F. v. Overture “ Dichter und Bauer” (Poet and 

Peasant , for Pianoforte Solo .. San oe ee 
London : AUG ‘NER & CO., 86, Newgate "Street ; ” Foubert's Piace ; and 
81, Regent Street, 
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EW MUSIC published during last Month. To 
be had of AUGENER & CO., Newgate ' Street and Regent Street, 


N 
Londen. 


MEYER, L. 14th Kinder-Tro for Pianoforte, Violin, and Cello. L 
° 


. 24 on 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Spanish’ Dances. 
2 Pianofortes, 8hands. Wook I. * °o 8 
MOZART A. Sonata in ¢ for Organ, ‘with Accompaniment 
of 2 Vieline and Bass. Edited for Concert use, and with a 
Cadence, by Jos. Rheinberger. In, Score and Parts wh 
SVENSDEN, I. S. Romance. Op. 26. For Violin and Orchestra. 
Arranged for Violoncello and Pianoforte. By David Popper 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P.  ‘‘1812.” Ouverture Solennelle pour 
Grand seman ig 49. Full hanes net 12s. Orchestra 
Parts... 280 


JOPULAR PIEC ES Som the Works of Old French 


EP Composers. Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, and Revised by 
‘AUER, 
— BAPTISTE LULLY. (1€33-1687.) 
- Minuet in a minor, (Cadmus et Haraor se, 1574.) 
re Bourrée inc. (Phaéton, 1083 ) 
3- Canaries inc. (Ballet de iteeh. 166>) 
4. Gavotte in G minor. (L’Amour Malade, 1657.) 
MICHEL RICHARD DE LALANDE. (1657-1726.) 
sacaille inc minor. (1690.) 
ANDR AMPRA, (1660-1744.) 
6, Passepieds inc, (L’ Rueec Galante, 1697.) 
JEAN FERRY REBEL. (Died 1750.) 
7. Passacaille in a. (Ulysse, 1703. 
—a DESMARETS, (1 Pig ) 
Rigaudons in B flat. (Circé, 1694.) 
MICHEL PIGNOLET DE MONI ¥ fCLAIR. 
Musette inc. (Le Festes de l’fité, 1716.) 
FRANGOIS COUPERIN. (1668-1733.), 
10. L’ ey ng in C minor. (Premier Livre, Troisiéme Orde.) 
11. Les Papillons in p minor. (Premier Livre, Second Ordre. ) 
12, La Diligente in p. (Premier Livre, Second Ordre.) 
13. Gavotte in p minor. (Premier Livre, Second Ordre. 
mere CARDINAL ae Ie, thon} (1672-1749.) 
4. Sarabande in G minor, (Issé, 1 
JEAN OSEPH MOURET. oben) 
15. Bowrées in &. (Les Amours de Ragonde.) 
JEAN PHILLIPE RAMEAU. (1683-1764.) 
16. Livri inc minor, (Rondo Gracieux.) 
17, Allemande in E minor. 
suas JACQUES ROUSSEAU. (1712-1778.) 
. Minuets inc. (Le Devin du Viliage, 1748.) 
FRANCOIS JOSEPH GOSSEC. (1733-1829.) 
g. ‘Tambourin in k. (Le Camp de Grand Pré.) 
ANDRE ERNESTE MODESTE GRETRY. (1741-1813.) 
20. Gigue in E flat. (Collinette & la Cour, 1782.) 
Quarto Volume (8299), price. Two Shillings. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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Postal Union (Europe and America) ... 
Australia and Foreign Colonies 


s. d. 
pine Si Raden 3 aR 70 
Op. 12. Arranged for 


(1666-1737.) 








The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters is 


as follows :— 
Per Pace ‘ 
8 IN, BY 3 
4 IN. BY 3 
2 IN. BY 3 
TIN, BY 3 oe 
Smaller Advertiounents at the rate of 18, per line, 

The Number ofthe “ Monthly Musical Record” 
has now reached 6,000 per month. This can be 
verified at Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co.’s, the 
Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, 


CONTENTS. 


oe 





Joser RHEINBRRGER, BY Fr. Nikcks. 

“ ParsIFAL,” BY RICHARD WAGNER (concluded). 

CrysTAL PaLace Concerts. 

Our Music PAGES : Musicat ILLUSTRATIONS TO WAGNER'S 
“ ParsiFAL 3” D’Ourvitte, ‘‘Iy THE GARDEN,” 

ForeIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Reviews, 

Concerts: Royat ACADEMY OF Music. 

Musicat Norss. 

TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

E. Paver’s “Opeon 3” Harton; E, Paver’s Sunpay Music. 

Paver’s TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

AUGENER AND Co. s Novettizs ; New Music; Porutar P1sces, 
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